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GROWING RICE IN THAILAND* 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 
Indiana University 


Relative Importance 


N THAILAND one of the morning greet- 
I ings is Ghin kao laael yung. Trans- 
lated, this greeting means “Have you 
eaten rice?” or “Have you had something 
to eat?” And in Thailand if you are an 
Asian and you have eaten, you have had 
rice. 

On the average, a Thai consumes 
about 1.2 pounds of rice per day.' Per- 
haps it is more meaningful to say that in 
four months a Thai eats a quantity 
equivalent in weight to that of his body. 
In a year the rice he consumes will 
amount to about three times that of his 
body weight. 

Although Thailand is one of the larg- 
est export rice producing countries in 
Asia, so much is consumed within the 
country that only about one and one- 
third million tons are available for ex- 
port. Yet between 40 and 50 per cent of 
the country’s total income from export is 
from the sale of rice. 


* Most of the basic concepts in this paper are 
a part of an illustrated lecture entitled “The 
Rice Industry of Thailand” which was presented 
as the National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion banquet address at St. Louis on November 
29, 1957. 

Through the courtesies received from President 
Saroj Busari, the College of Education, Krung 
Thep, Thailand, and many other Thai, this arti- 
cle is based on seasonal field observations made 
in 51 of Thailand’s 71 changwats during a two 
year period (June, 1955 to May, 1957). 

*Ladejinsky, W. I., “Thailand’s Agricultural 
Economy,” Foreign Agriculture, VI (1952), 169. 

*Between 1949-1956 the average annual pro- 
duction amounted to about 7.1 million metric 
tons and the annual export was 1.3 million 
metric tons. 


Throughout its written history, ‘Thai- 
land has always had an agricultural 
economy. About 80 per cent of Thai- 
land’s working population is engaged in 
agricultural activities, and, according to 
the latest surveys, more than four-fifths 
of the Thai farmers own their own farms. 
These contain approximately nine-tenths 
of all the cultivated land in the country,’ 
and paddy‘ is the principal cash crop 
on most of these farms. (Nearly all farm- 
ers raise the rice they eat.) 


Rice Producing Areas 


In spite of the emphasis on production 
and the intensive use of land, most of 
the rice areas are comparatively small, 
vary in size, and are scattered through- 
out the country (Fig. 1). Even the largest 
and most wide-spread farm areas occupy 
clearings in the forest and jungle. In 1950 
land held in farms amounted to less than 
one-fifth of the entire domain. The 
country’s total area is approximately 
198,000 square miles or about 127 million 
acres. Of this, only about 23 million acres 
are classified as “farm holding land” 
(land held in farms).° As late as 1950 

* Three general references printed in English 
by the Thailand Ministry of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Economics are: (1) Areas of 
Thailand by Province and Region, 1950; (2) 
Thailand Economic Farm Survey, 1953; and 
(3) Agricultural Statistics of Thailand, 1955. 

*In Thailand paddy refers to rough, unhulled 
rice (grains) and to the small diked fields in 
which lowland irrigated rice is grown. Also in 
Thailand, paddy is spelled padi. Padi fields are 
small diked fields. 

° Thailand Ministry of Agriculture, Division of 
Agricultural Economics, Areas of Thailand by 
Province and Region, 1950. 
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nearly three-fifths of the country was still 
a part of the public domain and classi- 
fied as “forest land.” 

About 64 per cent (about 15 million 
acres) of the land held in farms is planted 
to paddy. This means that in the entire 
country less than one acre in eight pro- 
duces rice. In contrast upland crops and 
tree crops occupy less than 4 per cent of 
the total area of the country. 

The most extensive and productive rice 
producing region is found on the delta 
and flood plain of the Chao Phraya River 
in the southern part of the Central Plain 
Region. This alluvial plain, which is 
sometimes called the Bangkok Plain, is 
just north of the mangrove swamps 
which border the seaward and salty mar- 
gins of the delta. 
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Types of Rice Cultivation 


The Thai raise three general types of 
rice, namely (1) garden (in small plots), 
(2) floating or deep-water, and (3) up- 
land. Methods of rice cultivation vary 
according to established customs and to 
the amount and availability of water. 
The latter in turn varies because of dif- 
ferences in rainfall (and other weather 
conditions), topography, and soil. 

Sometimes the term wetland and dry- 
land are applied to rice production. Wet- 
land rice requires natural flooding and/ 
or irrigation. Most varieties of rice grown 
in irrigated fields need about 70 inches 
of water to make a good yield, yet most 
changwats (provinces) receive less than 
60 inches of rainfall. Consequently, wet- 
land rice fields must receive water from 
the run-off of non-cultivated land in 
addition to direct rainfall. Both garden 
and floating rice are types of wetland cul- 
tivation. Dryland, or upland, rice is not 
irrigated; the crop must develop on the 
limited amount of water which falls as 
rain. 

Three methods are used to plant this 
crop. Upland rice is usually planted by 
dibbling. The broadcasting method is 
used for both floating and garden types. 
Only the garden rice is transplanted. 


Statistics are not available concerning — 


the number of acres planted to each of 
these three types or the relative number 
of acres planted by each of these methods. 
However, it is estimated that the upland 
type totals less than ten per cent (per- 
haps as low as five per cent) of the entire 
yield and that about 80 per cent of the 
wetland rice is transplanted. 


Upland Rice® 
Upland rice is grown by hill people 


* Any crop grown in Thailand without the aid 
of irrigation is cailed an upland or dryland crop. 
The terms “dryland rice” and “upland rice” are 
used interchangeably. 
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and by pioneers who are making perma- 
nent clearings in the forest. Thus this 
type is found on the margins of wetland 
rice areas. More specifically, it is grown: 
(1) in the hills adjacent to the flood- 
plains; (2) along new transportation lines 
where the forests are being cleared and 
the land occupied permanently; (3) in 
temporary clearings which have been cut 
in the forest and jungle which border 
all wetland rice producing areas, and 
(4) in wooded areas near rather extensive 
grazing lands. Some farmers in North- 
east Thailand make a living primarily by 
raising livestock and enough rice in small 
paddies for family use. Nearly all of the 
crop grown by this method is used for 
subsistence or as seed. 

The upland fields are found inter- 
spersed in the forests and not in grassy 
areas. With their simple tools, the farm- 
ers can remove the forest vegetation but 
not cogan grass. In addition, the sur- 
rounding forest and jungle reduce the 
wind velocity and protect the crop and 
field from excessive evaporation. The 
farmers believe that in these clearings the 
humidity is higher. 

Regardless of the site selected, the 
fields for the growth of upland rice are 
prepared in the same general way. The 
farmer selects his potential fields early in 
the dry season after he has harvested his 
previous year’s crop. At this time the 
vegetation is not dripping wet and some 
of the trees and vines will be without 
their leaves. Insects and disease are less 
prevalent. Trees are “ringed.” Some of 
the trees which die and dry out more 
quickly than others are cut.’ Brush is 
chopped down with a sturdy short- 
bladed knife used as an ax. It is then 
piled haphazardly in wind rows or 
around fallen trees to facilitate burning. 

“In new clearings along a new highway lead- 
ing to the Chainat Dam which is only about 165 
miles north of Krung Thep, I saw gasoline- 


motored chain saws in operation during the dry 
season of 1957. 
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At the end of the five or six months’ dry 
season, the vegetation and jungle floor 
are extremely dry and the clearing is 
burnt in April or May just before the 
rains come. The plant nutrients in the 
wood ash plus the nutrients stored in 
the ground from the decay of leaves 
prove sufficient for one good crop and 
perhaps a poorer second crop. ’ 

Either just before® or after the early 
rains moisten the soil, the farmer plants 
the newly cleared land by using a pointed 
bamboo stick or an iron-tipped tool. 
Holding the stick in one hand, he jabs 
it into the ground, making holes about 
an inch deep. With his other hand, he 
drops a few unsprouted rice seeds in it 
and closes the hole with his foot. Upland 
rice requires only a four month, or less, 
moist growing season. 

Perhaps twice during the growing 
season the farmer weeds and pulls up or 
cuts down the tree suckers. This removal 
conserves the limited moisture for the 
grain and keeps the rice plants from be- 
ing choked out. After the first or sec- 
ond year, the field is abandoned unless 
it is to become a permanent clearing 
where paddy fields are constructed by 
building dikes to hold the water. When 
the former practice is followed, this 
method of regularly abandoning fields is 
called “shifting cultivation.” This type - 


_of farming is: (1) very destructive to 


forests and is the antithesis of proper 
forestry management; (2) produces sheet, 
rill and gully erosion; and (3) contributes 
to the erratic flow of the rivers. 

Often the cultivator lives some distance 
from his small clearings. The fields re- 
quire little labor. Once the land is cut- 
over, it only takes a few days to burn the 
slash. Later, a few days at a time with 
long intervals between are spent in plant- 
ing, weeding, cutting and _ threshing. 
Some build a temporary shelter adjacent 


§ Thailand Ministry of Agriculture, Agriculture 
in Thailand, Bangkok, Thailand, 1957, 5. 
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to or in the field. However, this is sel- 
dom occupied for more than a few weeks 
during the year. 


Wetland Rice 


Plowing. Whether the rice is planted 
by broadcasting or transplanting, the first 
step is to plow the land as early as possi- 
ble in the rainy season. With the excep- 
tion of peninsular Thailand, the rainy 
season starts in May or June. Cultivation 
begins several weeks after the rains come. 
The first precipitation is absorbed 
quickly by the parched and baked earth. 
During the dry season, often lasting five 
to seven months, the fields can become 
so dry and hard that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to sink a mattock in the ground. The 
water table drops and deep cracks ap- 
pear. Most of the buffalo mud wallows, 
ponds, intermittent lakes and swamps, 
ditches and small canals are dry. Some 
types of fish burrow down into the 
ground to find moist conditions where 
they can stay alive. Consequently the first 
rains do not make the ground soft 
enough to plow unless the fields also 
receive run-off. Moisture from the first 
rains runs into the cracks; the soil swells 
and the ground becomes water tight 
again. Then the water from later rains, 
and/or irrigation ditches, standing in the 
fields a few days or weeks softens the 
ground and kills the weeds. 

As a rule plowing does not start until 
June, and most of it takes place in early 
July or later if the rains do not start in 
May or are inadequate in amount. Some 
plowing is done during the cool season 
of December, January, and February if 
irrigation water is available in sufficient 
quantity to permit the growing of two 
crops per year or where on-shore winds 
of the winter monsoon bring rains to the 
eastern part of peninsular Thailand. 

Nursery beds. The farmer selects one 
of his most accessible and fertile fields 
near his compound (farmstead) or at the 
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edge of the village as the site of his 
nursery bed. This field must be stra- 
tegically located so that the first rains 
may be supplemented by surface run-off 
from other fields or from irrigation 
ditches. It should also be accessible to the 
compound to receive the buffalo, oxen 
and poultry manures or commercial 
fertilizers. If these are used anywhere on 
the farm, the nursery bed is favored. 

As soon as fresh rain water (in con- 
trast with stagnant water with less oxy- 
gen) is available, it is let into or pumped 
into this bed. When the ground becomes 
soft, it is plowed and cross-plowed. The 
home-made wooden plow has a pointed 
share usually tipped with iron, but it has 
no moldboard. The soil is stirred, not 
turned over. Water buffaloes are used 
where the mud is deep, sticky and pri- 
marily clay in nature. In the lighter soils 
containing more sand and/or silt, bul- 
locks are used. After the field is plowed 
several times, water is allowed to stand 
and the land is permitted “to weather.” 
The water helps rot the vegetable matter; 
it penetrates the clods, and it may settle 
below the plow line, softening the 
ground to a greater depth. 

Planting time varies in different parts 
of the country, but the farmer generally 
plans to sow his nursery bed about 25- 
30 days before his first field is ready 
for transplanting.? The number of su- 
perior nursery bed sites is so limited that 
the preparation and use of these are 
often a cooperative undertaking. One 
farmer may contribute the land. Another 
will plow it. Still another may harrow it. 
They may divide the field into several 
plots, each one planted to a different 
type of rice, such as short, medium, and 
long maturing varieties. Rice maturing 
in a short growing period is placed on 
land farthest from the irrigation supply 
where water will stand for the shortest 
time. The yield here will not be as high; 


Ibid., 8. 
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the crop may fail; and, in some dry years, 
these plots are not even planted. 

The farmer sprouts the seeds before 
they are sown. They are first soaked in 
water overnight and then scattered on 
split bamboo trays or other containers 
permitting adequate drainage. The seeds 
on the trays are covered with wet straw 
to hasten germination. These are sprin- 
kled at least twice daily to prevent over- 
heating, and, after being covered in this 
way for forty-eight hours, the sprouted 
seeds are ready to plant. 

While they are sprouting, the plot is 
harrowed several times and the ground 
thoroughly puddled. Soil, water and air 
are so well blended that the mixture re- 
sembles a well-beaten cake batter. All 
clods and trash are removed. Next the 
plot is drained and the mud leveled with 
a piece of wood or a large banana stalk 
pulled by one or more persons (only 
hand labor is used in the final stages of 
preparing this bed). 

After leveling, the mud is left for a 
few hours to set so that the sprouted 
seeds, when sown, will not sink too 


. deeply. Young plants from seeds which 


settle too far into the mud wiil become 
too tightly set. And when they are up- 
rooted for transplanting, too high a per- 
centage of the root system will be lost. 
When too many roots are broken off, the 
plant will not grow or produce well. 

When the bed is ready and the seeds 
sprouted, they are sown broadcast. The 
sowing takes place in the morning, and 
afterwards this bed is carefully guarded. 
A temporary bamboo fence is built 
around it to keep out buffaloes and bull- 
ocks. If located near the village, a bam- 
boo lattice is put around the field to keep 
out chickens and ducks. For the first few 
days after the sowing, either someone 
Stays near the field to shoo away the birds, 
or scarecrows are set up. 

Fortunately, the nursery is planted 
early in the wet season before the rains 
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become too frequent and heavy. After 
sowing, the bed is left to dry for a week. 
Then water is let in a little at a time, 
and the height of the seedlings is deter- 
mined by controlling the water. In some 
parts of Thailand where water is scarce 
and the fields are covered with only a few 
inches, short seedlings are preferred. 
These are also desirable where the fields 
are least accessible to water. 

Field preparation. While the seedlings 
are growing, the farmers quickly prepare 
the fields for transplanting. Often the 
plots are plowed only one way and then 
harrowed. This latter process both 
puddles the soil and levels the ground. 
Trash (such as undecayed stalks, roots 
of weeds, and leaves) is removed and 
placed on termite hills or paddy dikes 
(sometimes called bunds). 

Ordinarily a single buffalo, usually 
driven by man, is used in plowing. Some- 
times on the Bangkok delta plain two 
buffaloes in double harness are used for 
deeper plowing in the sticky clay. Often 
women or older girls may be seen plow- 
ing, especially on the delta where labor 
is in short supply and where there is less 
exchange of local help. 

Two buffaloes are used to harrow the 
field. The harrow is heavier than the 
plow. The teeth stick down deep into the 
mud, and it takes strength to pull it as 


_ it churns the soil, water and air into the 


right mixture and texture. Guiding the 
harrow is heavy work carried on by men. 
In the clay soils, such as those in the 
Bangkok plain, about one-third of the 
water required for the crop is used in 
wetting and puddling the soil. 

Plowing and harrowing are done in 
the morning between the hours of six 
and ten and in the evening between three 
and six. Buffaloes are not worked during 
the intense heat of the day. The animals 
rest in shallow water or in mud wallows. 
The field workers bathe, eat, and then 
rest in the shade. 
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The last harrowing is done just before 
the transplanting. Often the two proc- 
esses are carried on in the same paddy 
field at the same time. 


Transplanting 


Careful preparation is made in ad- 
vance for the uprooting, bundling and 
transportation of the seedlings. A small 
bamboo shelter, thatched with leaves or 
straw, is often built to protect the bundled 
seedlings and the bundler from the hot 
sun. Thin bamboo strips are cut for tying 
the bundles. 

In order to protect the rice stalks, 
whose root system is partially broken 
off when uprooted, transplanting is 
usually carried on in the afternoon and 
early evening before dark. If the stalks 
were transplanted during the hottest part 
of the day—between 10 a.m. and 3 p.mM.— 
they would wilt, be severely damaged, or 
even die. Moreover, persons planting the 
rice bend over nearly double. During 
the middle of the day, the sun’s rays 
come down on them almost at right 
angles. The heat is less intense and the 
glare from refiected sunlight is also less 
in the late afternoon. 

Only the most experienced persons, 
usually the older women, uproot the 
plants. Several seedlings are pulled up 
at one time with the arm moving in an 
arc. The roots of the plant may be hit 
against the foot and/or washed to re- 
move all the dirt which otherwise would 
hasten evaporation, make the bundles too 
heavy, and interfere with replanting. 
Leaves may be cut back in order to re- 
duce the amount of transpiration and 
make the plants more uniform. After 
several hundred stalks have been up- 
rooted, they are placed, roots down, on a 
stand and tied into a bundle. These are 
then placed upright on the ground with 
the roots in the water. Later, after being 
carried to the field, they are again placed 
in the water, and the stalks are kept 
moist by sprinkling. 
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The means of transporting the plants 
to the fields vary in different parts of the 
country. The bundles may be threaded 
on a long bamboo pole; placed in bas- 
kets at each end of a “carrying pole”; 
floated down deep ditches; carried in 
boats; pulled on earthern sleds and even 
stacked in buses and trucks. Sometimes a 
combination of these methods is used be- 
fore the plants reach the fields. 

If more than one person is planting, 
the workers form a line. They take a 
bunch of stalks in one hand and select 
two, three or four with the other hand 
and push them down in the mud. The 
workers move backward as they plant. 
Generally the larger the number of stalks 
planted in one hill, the farther the hills 
are apart. Although the ground is not 
cultivated between these rows, this 
checkerboard pattern facilitates weeding. 

The operator decides how many stalks 
should go into a hill and the width of 
the space between the hills. These are not 
easy decisions because so many variables 
are involved. Operators know the fertility 
of their soils. They know when the rains 
usually come and the amount of water | 
they can generally rely on from irriga- 
tion. However, they know, too, that the 
amount of rain and irrigation water 
varies greatly from year to year. Conse-— 
quently, if they are too conservative, they 
may lose an opportunity for a large crop. 
If they are too optimistic and put too 
many plants in a hill and place the hills 
too close together, then the rains may be 
light and the yields greatly reduced. In 
addition, operators must decide what 
maturing varieties of rice should be 
planted and whether the fields should be 
planted or left fallow.%° After the field 
is planted, a few extra seedling are heeled 
in some corner to be used later in re- 

In areas where such major decisions must be 
made and wiicre so much depends upon the 
whims of nature, should one be surprised to find 
the “Mother Earth God” respected; Spirit Houses 


in the compounds; and Buddhas in wats cast in 
the position of asking for rain? 
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placing plants which die. 

In rice cultivation, transplanting is 
the hardest and most exhausting work. 
It is always monotonous, back-straining, 
wet and sloppy. The task goes on rain or 
shine. The planters may get drenched in 
a tropical downpour one hour and feel 
the almost blistering heat the next. 
Clothes also get wet from body moisture 
because of the high humidity in the grow- 
ing season. The skin on the hands, fore- 
arms, feet and lower legs wrinkles from 
long hours of exposure to mud and water, 
and often leeches cling to the planters’ 
limbs. In spite of all these inconveni- 
ences, if a large crew works together, 
there are often humor and pranks to 
help break the monotony. 

After the transplanting, the fields are 
kept well supplied with water, if this is 
possible. If the rains should stop, the 
water in the fields and smaller ditches 
dries up; the earth cracks open; and the 
rice stalks start to turn yellow. If it does 
not rain soon again, the yield is reduced 
and all the plants may die. 

In some instances, farmers drain their 
fields in order to fight an invasion of 
land crabs. This draining permits the 
rice stalks to harden and pass the tender 
stage when crabs are most liable to 
attack. 

Broadcasting 


The broadcasting method is used for 
two types of wetland rice—floating rice 
and ordinary garden rice. 

Floating rice. In the commercialized 
agricultural areas of the Bangkok delta 
plain, large areas of rice grow in deep 
water. Here sprouted seeds are broad- 
cast. The young stalks of floating rice are 
too long, brittle and too fragile to be 
uprooted. 

Many steps in broadcast planting are 
the same as those in transplanting. The 
fields are prepared in about the same 
way, but they require less plowing and 
harrowing. The rice seeds are sprouted, 
but they are sown directly on the field 
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rather than in a nursery bed. After 
puddling the soil, the sediment and other 
foreign matter in the water is given time 
to settle. Otherwise the suspended ma- 
terial might settle down on the young 
seedlings and cut them off from sunlight. 
If this should happen, the sprouts would 
rot. 

Timing in the planting is all im- 
portant. It is best to broadcast the sprouts 
in shallow water (about two feet is a 
maximum). When the sprouts send up 
stalks, the upper part must remain above 
the surface of the water to secure oxygen. 
If the rains come at the usual time, mid- 
May, broadcasting must be completed by 
June or July. If not sown by then, the 
water may become so deep that the fields 
cannot be planted or the water may rise 
faster than the stalks can grow causing 
the plants to drown. The plants must be 
well established before their stalks start 
growing several inches a day to keep 
ahead of the rising water. 

Garden rice. The oxygen factor limits 
the amount of land which can be sown 
to garden rice. The water must contain 
enough oxygen to supply the young 
sprouts until they reach the surface of 
the water. This may require several days. 
The processes of preparing the fields, 
sprouting, and broadcasting the seed are 
the same for both types of wetland rice. 


. The primary difference is that garden 


rice can only be sown in fields watered 
by large rivers or canals (water that has 
a high oxygen content), or in fields where 
the rain and irrigation water is fre- 
quently changed or moved in such a way 
to add oxygen. The young sprouts need 
sunlight; they must not be smothered in 
mud or by stagnant or salty water. More- 
over, the plants sown by the broadcast 
method develop an extensive root system 
near the surface of the soil. This system 
requires greater amounts of oxygen be- 
cause not as much air has been worked 
into the soil by puddling. 

Sometimes garden rice is sown broad- 
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cast directly on the ground without 
sprouting the seed. (About 65 to 100 
pounds of rice is sown per acre.) The 
seeds are covered by cross-plowing. The 
advantages and limitations of this 
method depend on the amount and dis- 
tribution of rainfall and the texture of 
the soil. Covering the seeds by plowing 
protects them from birds and rats. The 
young sprouts are also protected from 
the drying effect of direct sunlight and 
strong winds. The seedlings become 
anchored in the soil from the start, and 
the plants do not suffer much during 
short droughts nor do they lodge so 
easily at maturity. This method is used 
widely in Northeast Thailand. 

However, covering broadcast un- 
sprouted seeds by cross-plowing can be 
disastrous. If the rains are too heavy and 
come too soon after plowing, several 
things may happen. (1) The lumps of 
plowed soil may be completely broken 
down and the seeds may be buried too 
deeply. (2) A crust may form and keep 
the sprouts from pushing their way to 
the surface after germination. Or, the op- 
posite extreme may take place. It may not 
rain for 15 or 20 days after the plowing, 
and, consequently, (1) the seeds may rot; 
(2) not enough seeds may sprout or reach 
the surface; and (3) the stand may be so 
thin that reseeding is necessary. 

The texture of the soil is an important 
factor in limiting the use of cross-plow- 
ing. The soil should be well floccuated 
and should break up into large pieces. 
If the soil contains too much sand and 
is too friable, a small amount of rain will 
cause the particles to break down and 
smother the seeds. If the soil is poorly 
drained, and too wet and sticky, it is best 
not to cover the seeds. 


Transplanting vs Broadcasting 


Technically, the transplanting method 
is simpler than broadcasting. It involves 
less risk of loss of rice seed, time, and 
perhaps a crop. The transplant method 
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requires more labor, time and_back- 
bending work. It is believed that the 
economic unit of a farm family in areas 
where commercial rice is grown by trans- 
planting is from 7.5 to 10 acres, whereas 
a farm to be as productive by the broad- 
casting method of planting should con- 
tain double the acreage. 

Where physical conditions do not per- 
mit broadcasting, transplanting is a ne- 
cessity. Although flood, delta, and coastal 
plains may appear level, comparatively 
small topographic variations help create 
habitat differences which are significant 
in land use. Transplanting is superior 
to the broadcasting method in the follow- 
ing physical habitats: (1) in depressions 
or on land too level to have adequate 
drainage and/or where the rain water 
tends to stagnate for long periods of time 
early in the growing season; (2) on soils 
which contain comparatively large quan- 
tities of soluable salt, such as areas near 
the sea on both the deltas and the old 
abandoned soil-filled lagoons; and on 
(3) level land which is too high for inun- 
dation by the annual floods and too far 
from the rivers or canals for irrigation. 
In this last habitat the rice has to de- 
pend primarily on rainfall but may re- 
ceive some water from surface or sub- 
surface drainage which originates on 
waste or forest land at higher levels. 
Broadcasting would not be desirable in 
the habitats just described because too 
much seed would be wasted; the plants 
would not be evenly distributed for the 
most efficient soil water utilization and 
too many seeds may sprout and too many 
plants die later for lack of moisture. 


Between Planting and Harvesting 
The tempo of farm work slows down 


"On this type of soil, the planting must be 
postponed until late in the wet season because 
the water from the early rains is needed to dis- 
solve and wash away the salt which has accumu- 
lated during the hot dry months. If rice were 
planted too soon, the high concentration of salt 
would kill the plants. 
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between planting and harvesting, but the 
farmers are not idle. Farmers cannot be 
considered seasonally unemployed dur- 
ing the rice growing season. Through 
careful management, field preparation 
and planting are extended over several 
weeks if not two months. Then the fields 
must be tended, preparations made for 
the harvest, and secondary crops, fruit 
trees and gardens, cared for. The grow- 
ing rice must be protected from land 
crabs, rats, stray livestock and _ birds. 
Plants in some hills may need to be re- 
placed. Dikes may need to be repaired, 
widened, and built higher. Weeds must 
be controlled. If the rains are too heavy, 
it may be necessary to cut outlets in the 
dikes and let the water slowly out with- 
out damaging’ the plants or the dikes. 
Between planting and harvesting, the 
farmers must construct or repair the ve- 
hicles needed to transport the bundles 
of rice to the compound (farmyard) or 
field stack and the threshed grain to 
market. Other tools used in harvesting 
must be made or repaired. The granaries 
are constructed or cleaned and repaired. 
Everything is made ready for the in- 
creased work tempo of harvest time. 


Harvesting and Threshing 


Harvest time varies from region to 
region and from field to field within 


regions according to the time of planting | 


and the type of maturing varieties 
grown. It is impractical for the farmer 
either to plant or to harvest all his fields 
at one time. In most of Thailand the 
harvest generally starts in late November 
and December at the beginning of the 
dry season. However, in parts of the Cen- 
tral Plain where the water cannot be 
drained from the fields until the water 
in the rivers falls, harvesting may take 
place as late as mid-February. Fortu- 
nately the farmer can rely on four very 
dry months for harvesting and threshing 
in all parts of the country except penin- 
sular Thailand. 
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If the farmer can control the water in 
his paddy fields, about ten days or two 
weeks before cutting the grain he cuts 
off the water supply and drains the field 
because: (1) it is much easier for the 
harvesters to work on dry land; (2) there 
is less danger of the stalks breaking and 
the heads dropping into the water and 
spoiling; and (3) not as much care is 
necessary in drying the stalks nor in 
bundling the cut grain. In fact, if the 
stalks are dry enough, the cut grain will 
not need to be placed on the stubble of 
the rice plants to dry. However, if the 
ground is wet or the stalks are too green, 
the stems are scattered to dry on the stub- 
ble of the rice plants. 

Most of the grain is cut several stalks 
at a time with the women and men work- 
ing in the field together. The reaper 
bends over, grasps several stalks in one 
hand, and cuts them with a curved sickle 
held in the other. These sickles are about 
15 inches long and have an 11-12 inch 
serrated-edged blade fastened to a hollow 
pipe-like handle. In some provinces of 
peninsular Thailand such as Trang, 
stalks of rice are cut one at a time with 
a homemade knife. 

In the geographic regions of North 
Thailand and Northeast Thailand the 
grain is usually stacked in the fields. In 
the North the stacks are built in an arc 
and resemble an amphitheater with the 
threshing floor in the center. In the 
Northeast stacks are arranged in square 
or oblong shapes and are often covered 
by a straw- or leaf-thatched roof sup- 
ported by a bamboo framework. The 
family lives in a small temporary shelter 
built near the stack for protection from 
the cold rather than rain. Most of the 
cooking is done in front of this tempo- 
rary shelter. This camping near the stack 
and the threshing floor saves time which 
would otherwise be wasted going a long 
distance to the compound. In this way 
it is possible for one to guard his crop 
24 hours a day. Moreover, only the grain 


| 


Fic. 2. Notice that the water level has dropped 
drastically and that the sides of the klong (ditch) 
are drying and cracking open. The trees on the 
horizon indicate the location of a permanent 
water course. 


will need to be transported. 

Great care is taken in cutting the grain 
so that none, or as few as possible of the 
seeds, shatter out. Cutting starts in the 
morning after the sun has dried the dew 
from the stalks. The cutters work about 
four hours and stop for lunch. Often they 
lunch in the fields in the shade of a near- 
by tree or bamboo clump. After a respite 
of about an hour, cutting goes on again 
until dark. 

In the Central Plain Region of Thai- 
land, various means of transportation 
move the sheaves to the compound. In 
some areas the grain is carried on bam- 
boo sleds pulled by buffaloes or these sleds 
are used to move the sheaves to the edge 
of a waterway where the grain is then 
carried by boat (Fig. 2). In some areas 
the sheaves are hauled in ox carts pulled 
by bullocks, and if the fields are dry 
enough and the earth will support a 
truck, these modern vehicles are pressed 
into service. In the North and the North- 
east, if the trip is not too long, the 
sheaves are often carried on a pole to the 
stacks and sometimes to the compound. 

The threshing floor is prepared while 
the grain is going through a sweat in the 
stack. “Going through a sweat” refers 
to the process whereby heat is generated 
by the grain itself and the heads become 
brittle. In the Central Plain, the thresh- 
ing floor is near the center of the com- 
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pound and located midway between the 
stacks of grain. In North Thailand the 
floor is within the arcs formed by the 
stacks. A space about 30 to 50 feet in 
diameter is flattened and hardened with 
heavy wooden mallets or paddles. In 
some places these floors are plastered 
with buffalo dung, and in others the 
floor is covered with large closely woven, 
split-bamboo mats.!? 

After the grain goes “through the 
sweat” threshing starts. In the North, the 
Northeast and peninsular Thailand, the 
grain is beaten from the heads. The 
thresher takes the bundle in his hands or 
wraps a thong fastened to two sticks 
around the bundle and hits the heads 
against: (1) the sides of large bamboo bas- 
kets or boxes; (2) split bamboo mats held 
vertically by stakes; or (3) over planks or 
on mats placed on the threshing floors. 
The “thong and hand sticks” enable the 
worker to hit the short-stemmed sheaves 
against the planks or mats without bend- 
ing over so far. 

In the Central Plain Region, animals 
are used for threshing. Men and women 
working together take the bundles from 
the stack, cut the bamboo strings and 
scatter the grain to a depth of about a 
foot (Fig. 3). Then three or four buffaloes 
or bullocks, harnessed together side by 
side, are driven round and round (Fig. 
4). When the grain is separated from the 
straw, the straw is stacked around a bam- 
boo pole (Fig. 4). The grain and chaff is 
piled to one side. Then more bundles of 
grain are cut and scattered on the floor, 
and the process is repeated. 

Winnowing practices do not vary much 
in Thailand. The grain and chaff are 
tossed into the air with flat wooden shov- 
els resembling long-handled paddles or 
with large bamboo trays (Fig. 5). If there 


* Sometimes a post is placed in the center of 
the floor on which offerings to “Mother Earth” 
may be hung. In other places small banners are 
placed on the stacks of bundled grain in respect 
to the spirits of the harvest. 
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Fic. 3. A bamboo rake rests against the oblong 
stack of sheaves. Using a bamboo pitchfork, a 
man throws the sheaves onto the threshing floor. 


is little or no wind, large round bamboo 
fans about 18 inches in diameter with 
short foot-long handles are used to set 
up an air current. In the Bangkok 
delta plain the more prosperous farmers 
have hand-operated winnowing ma- 
chines; however farmers with this mecha- 
nized device are the exception rather 
than the rule (Fig. 6). 


After the winnowing, the grain is 
stored or taken to market. The rice 
threshed in the fields is taken to the 


compound in baskets on carrying poles, 
in wooden boxes on carts, or in huge, 
tightly-woven split-bamboo beds placed 
on ox carts. 

In the subsistence rice producing areas, 
nearly all the grain is stored for food 
and the next year’s planting. The more 


Fic. 4. Notice the stack’s cone shape. The lad- 
der, long-handled pitchfork and stake at the 
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Fic. 5. Hand tools are more common than 
machines in Thailand. Much of the grain is still 
winnowed in the same way it was done centuries 
ago. Many compounds are lined with bamboo 
clumps and “rain trees.” Note the farm and 
household utensils under the lean-to of the 


Fic. 6. The winnowing machine, the iron 
shovel head, the clothing and the artistic split 


center of the straw stack are made of bamboo. bamboo basket indicate a prosperous family. 
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Fic. 7. Grain is carried up the gentle incline of 
the log rather than up the steep ladder (Courtesy 
of FAO Office, Krung Thep). 


prosperous farmers have large oblong 
granaries made of solid wood and di- 
vided into several bins. These granaries 
have long eaves extending over the sides; 
are set on teak pillars about six feet above 
the ground; and have clay tile roofs 
(Fig. 7). These are the most weather 
proof, fireproof and vermin-proof of all 
the granaries in Thailand. Other granar- 
ies are made of woven split bamboo and 
plastered with mud and/or buffalo dung 
and thatched with leaves or straw. These 
granaries are: (1) more or less cylindrical 
or cone-shaped; (2) built on a platform 
set on stilts; and (3) are covered with a 
roof which may be a lean-to fastened to 
one side of the house (Fig. 8). 
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Fic. 9. Rushing the grain to market in small klong boat. A typical farm scene along a large klong 
(Courtesy of W. J. van der Oond, ECAFE, Krung Thep). 


Fic. 8. A humble farmstead. The granary made 
of split bamboo rests on bamboo poles. Both the 
granary and the house to the right are thatched 
with yaka grass (Photo by Robert L. Pendleton). 


In the commercial rice producing 
areas, the grain is rushed to market 
almost directly from the threshing floor 


(Fig. 9). 
Summary 


Growing rice in Thailand involves 
hard work, technical know-how, keen 
evaluation of the natural environment, 
and action based on practical guesswork. 
The biggest conservation problem facing 
the country is a more efficient use of 
land and water. After the crop is 
threshed, the Thai have time to relax, 
and many of their holidays and festive 
traditions are observed in the dry season. 
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THE CHANGING DIMENSIONS OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY* 


GiLBERT F. WHITE 
University of Chicago 


COMMONLY HEARD observation dur- 
A ing the five decades since the 
American high school assumed its pres- 
ent form is that the world is getting 
smaller. Another is that the world is 
getting more complex. Still another is 
that the physical world has changed 
little, while societies have changed radi- 
cally. 

From the fact and myth that are com- 
pounded in these statements we can sug- 
gest some of the basic changes that are 
taking place in the dimensions of the 
world community. These changes prom- 
ise to continue at an accelerated rate. 
And that prospect, in view of the ap- 
parent state of teaching about them, is 
one of which our high-school students 
may be unaware. 


Knowledge Available to Students in a 
Shrinking World 


Without doubt the earth is getting 
smaller in terms of travel time. In 1900 
only parts of the United States and 
Canada were accessible from Chicago in 
three days’ travel by commercial passen- 
ger transport. In 1957 more than half of 
the urban areas of the earth are so ac- 
cessible. The prospect is that this area 
will be expanded and that the area ac- 
cessible within one day’s travel will be 
tremendously enlarged as new aircraft 
and trucks come into use. We all recog- 
nize these and other technological facts 


*Reprinted from “Part II, New Conditions 
Arising from Science and Technology Are Anal- 
yzed for Educational Implications” of The High 
School in a New Era edited by Francis S. Chase 
and Harold A. Anderson and published by the 
University of Chicago Press. We wish to thank 
both the University of Chicago Press and Pro- 
fessor White for their permission to reprint this 
stimulating manuscript and to acknowledge that 
the University of Chicago retains its copyright. 
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and see at once their implications for a 
view of the world as being, in terms of 
transportation, a closely linked neighbor- 
hood. 

During the same period the views 
which students develop of the world 
through the use of maps have become 
more nearly accurate. No map in two 
dimensions ever can faithfully represent 
the three-dimensional world. The literal 
globe remains a basic teaching device, 
but flat maps for showing a spherical 
world have improved. The Mercator pro- 
jection, with its navigators’ willingness 
to distort the area and shape in the inter- 
est of direction, has yielded place in text- 
books to projections which are true in 
area. The equal-area view is an illumi- 
nating one, particularly when used to 
show the volume of population and re- 
sources concentrated in any area. In 
some books an equal-area map of popula- 
tion has replaced the traditional Merca- 
tor map of political units. 

Orientation of maps also is changing. 
The United Nations has graphically sug- 
gested that North America may not be 
the center for all purposes. The Inter- 
national Geophysical Year has reminded 


‘us that 90° latitude may be a pole of 


interest as well as the limit of “our” 
hemisphere. One has only to examine the 
textbooks of other populous continents 
to recognize the ethnocentrism of much 
of our map-teaching. 

On the whole, cartographic representa- 
tion has improved tremendously. It is 
more balanced, accurate, and unbiased 
than it was five decades ago. And the 
day may not be far off when every Ameri- 
can railroad company will have the 
courage to publish a timetable map in 
which its line is not shown as the short- 
est available route between two points. 


klong 
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Students’ Needs for New Ways of Think- 
ing about Geographic Relations 


One might hope that, with the dra- 
matically contracting transport times and 
with increasingly accurate representa- 
tions of the world, the high-school gradu- 
ate would emerge sensitive to the char- 
acter of the world which now is at his 
doorstep. The contrary appears to be 
the case. 

Benjamin Fine several years ago made 
it painfully clear that the American col- 
lege student, while entirely capable of 
making seasonal migrations across the 
Atlantic on a shoestring, is quite un- 
aware of simple facts of location.’ Fine 
showed, you may recall, that there was 
fuzziness about major locations in the 
United States and rank ignorance about 
overseas areas. Perhaps the perfect but 
sad example of this illiteracy was cited 
by Jesse H. Wheeler, who found at the 
peak of the Korean War that 46 per cent 
of a representative group of university 
students did not know the whereabouts 
of Korea.? If any of you have any doubt 
about this, ask a group of high-school 
graduates to enter on an outline map of 
the world the places named on the front 
page of a large metropolitan newspaper 
for that day. 

Having noted this deficiency, I shall 
maintain that it is not in itself important. 
Any reasonably intelligent person can 
go to an atlas and find Algeria, Little 
Rock, or Moscow. May all the map-pub- 
lishers preserve us from teaching, as some 
textbooks did in the early part of the 
century, the countries that bounded 
Austria and the capitals of the states! 
That is no more modern-day geography 
than rote recital of grammatical rules is 
literature. 

1 Benjamin Fine, “U. S. College Students Flunk 
in Knowledge of Geography,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, L (November, 1951), 334-41. 

* Jesse H. Wheeler, Jr., “The Role of Geogra- 
phy in General Education,” in A Half-Century 


of Geography—What Next?, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, 1955, 25-34. 
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I do maintain, however, that this 
illiteracy as to place is symptomatic of 
a truly alarming ignorance about spa- 
tial relations and ways of thinking about 
them. Two common attitudes which I 
have observed among American high- 
school graduates illustrate the point. One 
is the attitude that all foreign areas are 
uniform in character within their boun- 
daries and are much alike, one to an- 
other. This is perhaps forgivable in a 
country where slang, gasoline stations, 
malted milks, and textbooks are nearly 
the same from coast to coast. It encour- 
ages easy and unwarranted generaliza- 
tions about other parts of the world. 
Indeed the tacit response to a question 
about Indonesia, Iraq, and Iran is that 
probably all are much the same wherever 
they are and that it doesn’t make too 
much difference where they are because 
they are all much the same. 

A second attitude is that man has done 
a good job of conquering nature for his 
own benefit in the United States and that, 
if other peoples had enough energy and 
know-how to turn to and handle their 
own resources similarly, the obstacles to 
improving human welfare would be 
largely removed. The United States, it is 
true, has had as many natural resources 
per capita as any other major nation ex- » 
cept perhaps Canada. The United States - 
is using up its resources at a higher rate 
than any other nation. This present cir- 
cumstance makes it difficult to recognize 
the combinations of factors that in fact 
impede or foster economic growth in 
other countries and that attach to the 
earth’s capacity to support its growing 
population. It also impedes the under- 
standing of the impending necessity to 
husband resources more carefully both at 
home and abroad. Technology is in fact 
changing the face, as well as the space, 
of the earth. Since 1900 the vegetable 
cover has been destroyed or modified over 
large areas, the courses and flows of rivers 
have been changed radically, mineral de- 
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posits have been exhausted, and urban 
settlement has stretched out and coa- 
lesced over the rural landscape at a rapid 
rate.’ But it is gravely misleading to be- 
lieve that conditions for applying tech- 
nology are everywhere the same or every- 
where favorable. Man the conqueror 
must also be seen as man the cautious 
adjuster and man the destroyer. 

If students are to be expected to deal 
intelligently with the perplexing and 
frustrating diversity of the world of 
which they are a part, they will need to 
be given a clear view of its true dimen- 
sions. Among these dimensions I will sug- 
gest only two that cry out for literate 
understanding at the high-school level. 
One is the dimension of areal organiza- 
tion. The other is the dimension of ca- 
pacity to support population. 

By “areal organization’”’ I mean the 
arrangement of various social functions 
on the earth’s surface. For example, each 
small town serves as the focus for retail 
trade in the surrounding area. In similar 
fashion a larger town may be the center 
for religious organizations in its area. 
We may recognize the world’s surface as 
covered with an intricate network of such 
activities—some related, some indepen- 
dent of others—arranged in various 
hierarchies of concentration. In the Chi- 
cago region, distinct hierarchies of urban 


places are familiar to us, and similar ar-. 


rangements may be found elsewhere.‘ 
The shifts that are taking place seem to 
be in the direction of greater concentra- 
tion and complexity. Whole zones of 
primitive agriculture, which were largely 
independent in their functional organiza- 
tion in 1900, are now linked by move- 
ments of goods, people, and ideas to the 
rest of the world. The whole political 


*These changes are reviewed in William L. 
Thomas, Jr. (ed.), Man’s Role in Changing the 
Face of the Earth, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1956. 

“Allen K. Philbrick, “Principles of Areal Func- 
tional Organization in Regional Human Geog- 
raphy,” Economic Geography, XXXIII (October, 
1957), 299-336. 
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organization is increasingly complex, not 
only through the increase in number of 
political units, but through the increase 
in the international functions. The area 
with which any one group of people has 
functional relations has been immensely 
expanded. Students need a framework of 
thought in which these multiplying con- 
tacts and relations of this expanding 
world may find a meaningful place. 

Areas of the earth differ from one an- 
other in their capacity to support peo- 
ple as well as in their relations to one 
another (Fig. 1). Probably much of the 
public discussion of the dangers of over- 
population has been emotional and dis- 
torted, but the underlying situation 
which it reflects is profoundly serious. 
At least four hard facts stand out and 
cannot be ignored. (1) World population 
is exploding at an increasing rate. (2) In 
some areas, such as the uplands of Latin 
America and the grazing lands of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, resource destruc- 
tion is accelerating. (3) While technology 
has brought greater productivity and 
halted resource destruction in certain 
areas, its rate of acceptance is so slow 
in other high-density areas, such as India, 
that it barely keeps up with population 
growth. (4) The present relation of popu- 
lation to resources in some areas is such 
that, although increases in the level of 
living may be expected, the differential 
between the level in those areas and the 
level in the United States probably will 
increase rather than decrease. 

To the dilemma of rising population 
and fixed resources, many solutions, rang- 
ing from resource development through 
population control, suggest themselves. 
The dilemma is not insoluble. Most of. 
the solutions assume widespread im- 
provement in education affecting techni- 
cal skills, marketing, family organization, 
and social goals. Even if we assume a 
magnificent deployment of educational 
effort for these purposes across the earth, 
there remains for us in the United States 
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and in a few other countries a challenge 
of a very special sort. How do we prepare 
our young people to take their places in 
a world in which large numbers in other 
countries are struggling for economic and 
cultural survival, while our own country 
progressively widens the economic gap 
between itself and the others? 

Let me sum up my argument thus 
far. The world into which the next 
generation of high-school students will 
move seems likely to be one that will 
have more intense and complex confron- 
tation of cultures than ours; that will 
struggle with a more severe pressure of 
population upon physical resources; and 
that will maintain, and even deepen, over 
a long time the present inequalities in 
levels of living. While the dimensions of 
time in the movement of ideas and men 
and goods continue to shrink, the di- 
mensions of organization promise to ex- 
pand. 

Understanding these changing dimen- 
sions thus will be a more difficult task 
than it is now. Clearly it is a far more im- 
portant one. We may hope for students 
who will see the world, in its areal 
differences and similarities, with perspec- 
tive and sensitivity and who will have 
begun to think about the reasons for 
these patterns. 


Ways of Cultivating Understanding 


Just as we have only begun to view 


education as a comparative study, recog- 
nizing the strengths and weaknesses of 
different methods to serve differing aims 
of societies, we have only begun to ex- 
plore ways of cultivating understanding 
of the world’s dimensions. Literature and 
history, natural science and geography— 
all offer opportunities largely unex- 
plored. What are the effective ways of 
teaching critical respect for the litera- 
tures of other cultures without sacrificing 
our own tradition? What are the means 
of developing an appreciation of our own 
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short history in relation to the broad 
panorama of world history? How can the 
science studies aid in seeing the possi- 
bilities and frustrations of adjusting re- 
source use to multiplying human needs? 
What are the fruitful means of teaching 
the geography of the changing earth? 

Many partial answers are already at 
hand. To assess our experience to date 
with these efforts and to explore the 
challenges ahead, it may help to offer one 
general observation and to illustrate the 
observation with one concrete venture 
in teaching. 

An apparent dilemma arising in any 
effort to sharpen understanding of world 
dimensions is that covering the earth in 
our teaching is at the cost of super- 
ficiality. If the United States becomes 
conscious of a _ politically emergent 
Africa, the tendency is to call for a unit 
on Africa somewhere among the social 
studies or to include a few Bantu legends 
in a book of graded readings. Such a re- 
sponse is attractive because it is direct 
and relatively easy, but, taken alone, it 
is distressing. The addition of new sub- 
ject matter is hopeless in terms of its 
rapidly growing volume, and it is likely 
to be confusing. The solution does not 
lie in the direction of more units of study 
covering more parts of the world or more 
of its interrelated aspects. It lies in focus- 
ing upon a few of the basic modes of 
thought that will help in illuminating 
the new and continually changing facts 
about the world. 

For example, one of the elementary 
ideas in geography is that of regional 
association of phenomena on the earth’s 
surface—the recognition that the distribu- 
tions of climate, soils, vegetation, min- 
erals and population occur in distinctive 
combinations and that a change in one 
element in the complex may bring pro- 
found changes in the others. This con- 


5 For a clear review of basic geographic ideas, 
see Edith Putnam Parker, “Developing the Sci- 
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cept, if understood by the student, helps 
him to see related physical phenomena 
in a unified framework. Perhaps more 
important, it helps him to recognize that 
any familiar or new part of the earth 
has its own distinctive combination and 
is likely to respond in its own unique way 
to changes. So-called underdeveloped 
countries are then seen to be radically 
different from one another in their condi- 
tions of economic growth and in their re- 
sponse to new technology or social organi- 
zation. With this idea the student begins 
to recognize that meeting the world’s 
food needs is not a simple matter of 
generously spreading American know- 
how wherever it is lacking. And he is 
prepared to find that a spread in demo- 
cratic forms of government will not neces- 
sarily prevent a deterioration in a coun- 
try’s soil resources. This concept of 
regional association of phenomena can 
be taught in high schools. It requires pre- 
liminary work on more elementary ideas 
of earth features. Once mastered for one 
area, the concept becomes applicable to 
any area, and students no longer can re- 
gard a little-known region as being as 
uniform as the color shading on a politi- 
cal map. 

The teaching of such a concept at the 
high-school level may well begin in the 
school’s back yard with local complexes 
and be carried far enough afield to show 
its meaning for distant places. Thus, in an 
experimental course recently tried at 
the University of Chicago High School 
the work in geography began with the 
port of Chicago and the functions it per- 
forms for the city and for faraway places. 
It asks what will be the effect of the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 
upon those services and upon the life 
of the city and of neighboring areas. In 


ence of Teaching Geography,” The Teaching of 
Geography (Thirty-second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Study of Education), University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1933, 73-177. 
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that fashion the student builds upon ele- 
mentary ideas of space and resources to 
appraise one area and to see it in rela- 
tion to other areas near and far. 

This kind of thinking is encouraged 
in some social studies and in geography. 
I have the impression that it fares less 
well in the combined social studies and 
that the tendency is for students to 
emerge from such studies with a certain 
familiarity with social problems rather 
than with a discipline of thinking about 
them. Both historical and geographical 
modes of thought seem to have lost pre- 
cision and strength from being merged 
in’ the broader approach of social 
studies.© There are distinct and refined 
teaching techniques that apply to geo- 
graphical ideas alone, and some are be- 
ing lost rather than refined.’ 


Challenge to the School 


In our earnest concern to prepare 
young people to live in an increasingly 
complex world, we are in danger of try- 
ing to teach them so many facts about 
the world as it was last year that we shall 
teach them little of the ways of thinking 
about the world that is becoming. The 
challenges that lie ahead in the chang- 
ing dimensions of the world community 
are to fit people to think about the im- . 
mense diversity of that spatially contract- 
ing community and to recognize the 
sobering inequality of conditions that 
figure in our united efforts to advance 
the welfare of its two and a half billion 
members. 


°C. F. Kohn (ed.), Geographic Approaches to 
Social Education (Nineteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Prepared 
with the cooperation of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Association of American 
Geographers, American Society for Professional 
Geographers), National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, 1948. 

* See (a) Edith Putman Parker, op. cit.; (b) Joe 
Russell Whitaker, Geography in School and Col- 
lege: Talks on Values and Problems, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 1948. 
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TEMPERATURE CHANGES IN NORTHEASTERN 
UNITED STATES, 1906-1955 


GEORGE C. DE LONG 
Eastern Michigan University 


N AN ATTEMPT to determine how much 
I change there has been in temperature 
since the early part of this century, de- 
tailed temperature statistics were com- 
piled for the chief weather stations from 
which continuous records are available.' 
The area embracing Northeastern 
United States in this study is bounded 
on the west by the right-bank cities of 
the Mississippi River, plus Duluth, and 
on the south by the southern borders of 
Kentucky and Virginia (Fig. 1). 

Since, in some respects, annual tem- 
peratures alone may not represent as 
true a situation as do averages that 
spread over a number of years, ten-year 
running (or moving) averages have been 
used in most of this study (except where 
stated otherwise near the end of the 
paper). On the basis of these ten-year 
running and, thus, overlapping averages, 
as for example those covering the years 
1906 through 1915, 1907 through 1916, 
and so on, 54 stations have been com- 
posited to indicate the overall change of 
temperature throughout the entire area 
involved. Figure 2 shows the change on 
this basis. The graph thus represents the 


changes of temperature from 19067 


through 1955 in Northeastern United 
States. Each vertical line represents one 
decade; each horizontal line represents 
one-tenth (0.1) degree Fahrenheit. The 
temperutare change was upward, in gen- 
eral, to the decade of maximum tem- 


*The data were compiled from the United 
States Weather Bureau publication Local Clima- 
tological Data, 1955. A separate summarty is avail- 
able for each of the stations. Numerous other 
Statistics, such as precipitation, snow, winds, de- 
gree days, sunshine, and normals, means, and ex- 
tremes, plus a narrative for the stations, are in- 
cluded. The majority of the stations are now 
located at airports. 
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peratures, which was 1930-1939. Since 
that decade there has been a tendency 
toward a somewhat more uniform tem- 
perature which is noticeably higher than 
in the first part of the century but not 
as high as the peak decade. The com- 
posite running decadal range of tempera- 
ture, that is, the peak decade minus the 
minimum decade for all 54 stations, was 
1.59°F. The minimum decade was 1909- 
1918. 

Sixty-seven stations were used for the 
purpose of determining individual 
changes. All but three of these stations 
fell into two groups: those that attained 
their maximum temperatures in the 
1930’s and those that attained their 
maxima in the decades of the mid-forties 


> 


it 


Fic. 2. Temperature Changes in Northeastern 
United States, 1906-1955. 
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Fic. 3. Stations reaching maximum temperatures 
in the 1930's. 


to mid-fifties. Of the total 67 stations, 
thirty-seven, or 55 per cent, reached their 


maximum temperatures in the 1930's. In 
turn, 84 per cent of those 37 attained 
maxima in the single decade of 1930- 
1939, which means that the single decade 
of 1930-1939 was the warmest decade at 
46 per cent of the first-line stations of 
Northeastern United States.* Representa- 
tive of these stations are Albany, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

As previously stated, the second period 
of maximum temperatures occurred in 
the decades of the mid-forties to mid- 
fifties. Twenty-seven stations were in this 
category. Three representatives, Cairo, 
Illinois, Central Park Station of New 
York City, and Escanaba, Michigan, are 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Thus there were two distinct periods 


? Certain stations of Northeastern United States 
were deleted in this study because either their 
records did not go back far enough to give a 
comparative appraisal or because their data were 
incomplete. 


1910-19 


9 30-39 


Fic. 4. Stations reaching maximum temperatures 
in mid-40’s to mid-50’s. 


of maximum temperatures in the time 
involved. The first occurred during 1930- 
1939 and the second lasted from the mid- 
forties through the mid-fifties. It is inter- 
esting to note that 79 per cent of the 
stations reached their highest tempera- 
tures in the two single decades of 1930- 
1939 and 1946-1955, the last year of 
record in this study. 

Only three stations of Northeastern 
United States deviated from the two maxi- 
mum temperature periods. Wilmington, 
Delaware, reached its maximum decade 
in 1912 to 1921; Roanoke, Virginia, in 
1925-1934; and Duluth in 1940-1949. 

The map (Fig. 5) differentiates the 
parts of Northeastern United States that 
reached their maximum decades in the 
thirties, the mid-forties to mid-fifties, and 
at miscellaneous times. It will be seen 
that most of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Kentucky had their warmest decades 
in the 1930's. Two discrete areas in east- 
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ern United States followed the same 
pattern. Most of the Atlantic Seaboard, 
on the other hand, plus an extension 
northwestward to the upper peninsula 
of Michigan and southward from Lake 


Erie, reached maximum decades in the - 


mid-forties to mid-fifties. Although there 
were more stations with their maxima in 
the 1930’s than in the mid-forties to mid- 
fifties, the areal extent of the former was 
not much greater than that of the latter. 
Duluth, Roanoke, and Wilmington ap- 
pear as solid-colored areas. 

Still, on a decadal basis, not all sta- 
tions had their lowest temperatures in 
the early part of the period of concern. 
This was especially true of those that 
reached their peaks in the 1930's. In this 
category, 12 cities reached minimum 


decades after their maxima. Albany is an 
example. Conversely, most of the stations 
having maxima in the mid-forties to mid- 
fifties group exhibited minima much 
earlier, particularly in the decades of 
either 1909 through 1918 or 1917 through 
1926. 

Figure 6 indicates the ranges of run- 
ning decadal averages, that is, the dif- 
ference between the minimum and the 
maximum decades. The distributional 
pattern is rather complex, partly be- 
cause stations in close proximity some- 
times had considerable differences. The 
range at Toledo was 1.43 degrees while 
nearby Sandusky had a range of 2.47 de- 
grees. Similarly, Davenports range of 2.12 
degrees contrasts with Burlington’s of 
3.21 degrees. Only Elkins, West Virginia, 
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had a range of less than one degree 
(0.80°), while Burlington, Iowa, had the 
greatest range (3.21°). A breakdown of 
ranges shows that 13 stations had ranges 
of less than 1.50°; 20 had ranges from 
1.51° to 2°; 26 had ranges from 2.01° to 
2.50°; 5 had ranges of 2.51° to 3°; while 
only Providence and Burlington, Iowa, 
exceeded 3°. 

Using simple mean annual tempera- 
tures by way of contrast to decadal fig- 
ures, a composite graph, Fig. 7, shows a 
highly irregular pattern. On this basis, 
the coldest single year was 1917, the 
warmest year 1931, and the second warm- 
est 1921. The range of these figures is 
6.4°. There was a high station cirrela- 
tion from year to year. Thus, when the 
graph indicates a rise or fall of tempera- 
ture, most of the individual stations fol- 
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lowed suit. For example, in 1917, every 
station dropped from its 1916 figure; in 
1921, every station rose above its 1920 
figure; while in 1937, a year of more © 
modest change, all but five stations 
dropped. 

The graph indicates that mean annual 
temperatures fluctuated less in the sec- 
ond half of the period than in the first 
half. It also becomes evident that both 
the maximum years and the minimum 
years in the fluctuations show a change 
toward higher temperatures. This is indi- 
cated by the two straight lines that angle 
upward from the left to the right side 
of Fig. 7. While an upward trend may 
be suggested in the figure and also to 
some extent in Fig. 2, which was the 
composite graph on a decadal basis, 
mathematically the length of time may 
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be insufficient to support such a claim at 
least on a long-term basis. Hence, the 
simple term change, rather than trend, 
has been used in this paper. Some clima- 
tologists recognize changes of only a few 
years as constituting short-term trends. 
Factors causing the changes of tem- 
perature were not studied exhaustively 
and neither generalized nor specific 
reasons for the changes are advanced at 
this point. The study, so far, has been 
chiefly statistical. But the belief is, in 
spite of certain known weaknesses in 
using figures from a large and varied 
area and where station locations have fre- 
quently been changed from the city to 
the airport, that the data here presented 
give a reasonably reliable temperature 
picture, within a small margin of error. 
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Fic. 7. Composite of the mean annual tempera- 
tures for 54 stations, 1906-1955. 


THE EAST INDIAN IN TRINIDAD—A STUDY OF AN 
IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY 


M. B. NAIDOO 
Trenton State College 


LAVERY had ended in European colo- 
nial possessions: the nefarious ‘Black 
Traffic’ had ceased and the development 
of tropical areas had a temporary set- 


back in the first half of the nineteenth’ 


century. Britain’s interest, however, in 
her tropical colonies was not to be aban- 
doned. Her sovereignity over her vast 
Indian Empire gave her unlimited au- 
thority over India’s poverty-stricken mil- 
lions. 

The Indian peasant was inured to 
tropical conditions to a degree unknown 
in other civilized regions within an inter- 
tropical belt. He was intelligent, sub- 
missive through centuries of social and 
political oppression, emaciated and lack- 
ing in stamina from the hardships of a 
peasant economy, and resistant to tropi- 


cal heat and diseases because of his In- 
dian origin. 

As a member of a migrant community, 
the East Indian is to be found in Malaya, 
Fiji, Mauritius, Natal, British East 
Africa, Trinidad, and British Guiana. In 
almost all these possessions of Britain, 
the Indian entered in the role of a la- 
borer. His white overlords recognized 
in him the qualities required for the de- 
velopment of tropical agriculture. The 
Indian was recruited for the sugar in- 
dustry. Sugar production was an Indian 
industry, for the sugar cane was tended, 
nurtured and cultivated on Indian soil. 
A survey of Indian labor abroad would 
reveal that the Indian is associated with 
sugar cane as in India, or with tea as in 
Ceylon or with rubber as in Malaya. 
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Cotton and tobacco, as examples of tropi- 
cal crops, did not engage the labor of the 
Indian abroad. 

In this brief paper it is my purpose to 
highlight the role of the East Indian in 
the island of Trinidad (Fig. 1). His com- 
patriots are to be found in British 
Guiana, Surinam, and the Antilles. In 
Caribbean possessions outside of Britain’s 
influence, the Indian did not enter as a 
laborer. Offshoots of Indian immigrants 
entered the islands for economic oppor- 
tunities. Statistics on the number of In- 
dians in all of the Antilles are not avail- 
able. The East Indian is absorbed in the 
complex population and is not identified 
according to his racial origin. In Jamaica 
one is a Jamaican, in Puerto Rico, a 
Puerto-Rican. West Indians resent the 
division of the islanders on ethnic 
grounds. 


Physical Environment 


The island of Trinidad, a setting for 
the immigrant East Indian, has had its 
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geography described in the many refer- 
ences to that island in text-books and 
journals, but a few environmental facts 
are re-stated in this paper as a basis for 
the understanding of the East Indian on 
that island. 

Trinidad consists essentially of three 
east-west systems of elevated land sepa- 
rated by two belts of low to moderate re- 
lief. A rugged and deeply notched range 
of mountains forms the northern east- 
west belt of high ground, while the south- 
ern iimit of the island is characterized by 
a mountain range of low relief. 

The major agricultural development 
has taken place to the north and south of 
the central range where flat lands and 
swamps occur. The rich black loams of 
the western part of the island are ideal 
for sugar cane; the yellow to red clays in 
the sheltered interior support the cacao; 
the Caroni swamp, near Port-of-Spain, 
with its adequately drained heavy black 
soils, forms the extensive rice lands; and 
coconut flourishes in the well-drained 
sandy soils of the southern and eastern 
coasts. 

In addition to beneficial soils, the is- 
land possesses a favorable climate for 
tropical agriculture (Fig. 2). Rainfall 
varies from 60 inches in the west to more 
than 140 inches in the eastern promi- . 
nences of the northern ranges. No month 
of the year passes without rain, but the 
distinct rainy season extends from June 
to December. Most of the cultivated land 
receives between 55 inches to 90 inches 
of rainfall a year. Due to Trinidad’s 
equatorial location, precipitation is in 
the form of heavy convectional showers 
of short duration but of great intensity 
followed by brilliant scorching sunshine. 
May is the hottest month with a mean 

temperature of 78.8 degrees and January 
the coldest month when the mean tem- 
perature is 75.6 degrees. The tempera- 
ture range, typical of the location, is 
small, but the high relatively humidity 
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favors the growth of cacao, which thrives 
in security from the hurricane that side- 
tracks Trinidad but which periodically 
devastates many of the islands of the 
West Indies. A wise early British Admin. 
istration took measures to conserve the 
natural forests which occupy much of the 
sloping land of the mountains and which, 
in addition to providing valuable tim- 


ber, act as a protection against surface 
run-off and dangerous soil erosion. 


Racial Composition of the Island 


The aborigines of the island, the Ara- 
waks and Caribs, had long since disap- 
peared before the arrival of the East- 
Indians. In the checkered history of the 
island, foreigners dominated the political 
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and social life. Spaniards occupied the 
island. The East Indian and Englishman 
formed a part of the heterogeneous group 
amongst which are found French, Chi- 
nese, and Negro strains. The Negro ele- 
ment in the population is the most strik- 
ing feature in the racial composition of 
the inhabitants. 

Of the island’s total population of 
some 635,543 in 1950, the East Indians 
numbered 227,390. The growth of the 
East Indian population over the 50 year 
period (1901-1950) for which statistics 
are available is approximately 141,000, 
the result of natural increase and immi- 
gration. The sex ratio in the birth rate in 
1956 was 6061 males to 5685 females, in a 
total of 27,447 island births for that year. 
The death rate for the island as a whole 
was 24 per thousand at the turn of the 
century, but by the year 1956, it had 
fallen to 9.6 per thousand. Malaria has 
been brought under control, and in the 
year 1956, fatal cases reported constituted 
only 2.6 per 100,000 of the population. 
Improved sanitation and water supply 
added further to age longevity and it 
may be interesting to note that the popu- 
lation density rose from 154 per square 
mile in 1901 to 380 per square mile in 
1956. 

Indian Immigration 

The year 1945 witnessed the Centen- 
nial Celebrations of the East Indians in 
Trinidad. The first group of East In- 
dians to develop the sugar industry ar- 
rived in the year 1845 from the United 
Provinces of India over an ocean route 
that passed the Cape of Good Hope. The 
hazards of the long ocean voyage left 
their imprint in the consciousness of the 
islanders—a factor that has contributed 
to the East Indian’s isolation from the 
motherland. Even to this day the waters 
around the Cape of Good Hope are re- 
ferred to as the “Pagla Samunder,” mean- 
ing “mad sea” in Hindi. The Cape of 
All Storms, an appelation by which the 
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present Cape of Good Hope was then 
known, was dreaded by the early naviga- 
tors as it was by the bewildered East In- 
dian in the small craft of a century ago. 
There was little desire to repeat the ter- 
rifying experiences of another voyage 
across the oceans. 

The settlement of East Indian labor- 
ers in Trinidad gave an impetus to the 
sugar industry. The reliability of East 
Indian labor, the docility of the field- 
worker, the willingness of the East Indian 
to offer his labor in the field, and the low 
costs involved in food and housing have 
all been factors in promoting the rapid 
expansion of the sugar industry in Trini- 
dad. The distribution of the East Indian 
followed those parts of the island where 
level lands and fertile soils were favor- 
able for the growth of sugar cane. The 
western parts of the east-west trending 
valleys between mountains and _ areas 
characterized by lowlands bordering the 
sea contain East Indian farming settle- 
ments. Crude houses with thatched roofs, 
constructed with the fronds of the coco- 
nut tree and supported on stilts as a pro- 
tection against floods, provide shelter 
from the scorching sun or torrential 
rains. 

When the East Indian first arrived in 
Trinidad, he built his home in the like. . 
ness of the Amerindian hut of thatched 
roof and wooden floor supported on 
stilts. The Amerindian had need for such 
a home to protect him from menacing 
floods, vermin, and snakes. Even though 
the dangers from floods are over, the ver- 
min controlled and the snakes destroyed, 
the pattern of the original home on stilts 
persists as is evidenced by the solid con- 
crete buildings with iron roofs supported 
on brick pillars, which guarantee a 
sturdier home in a challenging environ- 
ment. During the hot summer days the 
ground floor allows for a free circulation 
of air and is ideal for a noon-day rest. On 
this floor paddy rice is threshed, children 
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play, infants sleep in hammocks, visitors 
are entertained. Evenings are filled with 
songs and other music. The stilt-sup- 
ported home with all the elaborate exter- 
nal ornamentation in color and carvings 
is the typical home of the lower income 
groups of East Indians. The more pros- 
perous and the wealthy model their 
homes on modern designs, while the stilt- 
supported home of the peasant and la- 
borer stands forlornly in the neighbor- 
hood of swamps and forest clearings. 
Occupation 

The East Indian urban dweller is en- 
gaged in the professions—law and medi- 
cine—teaching, commerce and sundry oc- 
cupations. The rural East Indian, on the 
other hand, is a market gardener or a 
field laborer. As a market gardener, he 
produces the bulk of the vegetables for 
urban requirement. Careful and pains- 
taking tillage under the tropic sun are 
not without their rewards for the patient 
gardener. Market gardening is a family 
participation: young and old, male and 
female work under a broiling sun raising 
English vegetables, as well as vegetables 
of Indian origin, and rice. The latter is 
the staple food of the East Indian and en- 
joys great popularity in the diet of other 
communities on the island. Of the fruits, 
the mango was imported from India as 


well as the jack-fruit and the Indian . 


variety of the banana. East Indian homes 
are easily recognized by the presence of 
such trees non-indigenous to Trinidad. 
Language and Culture 
The widespread use of the English lan- 


' guage in the East Indian community in- 


dicates the extent to which isolation from 
the motherland and the absence of cul- 
tural contacts with India have contrib- 
uted to a decline in the importance of 
mother-country languages. The present 
generation of Indians are in most in- 
stances totally ignorant of Hindi, Tamil 
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or Telegu, a situation deplored by the 
elders of the community who are making 
efforts to found part-time language 
classes for the children. A few pandits ex- 
ercise a tremendous influence on the 
members of their community and it is 
through their unflagging interest in the 
cultural welfare of their people that a 
revival in Hindu religion and literature 
is in evidence on the island, Indian films 
and records of Indian music are quite 
popular in Trinidad, and it is incontest- 
able that these are a new powerful media 
in arousing a strong desire to learn 
Hindi which is the most widely used 
Indian dialect on the island. In homes 
where Hindi is not spoken it is not sur- 
prising to find a large collection of re- 
corded Indian music which has a strong 
emotional appeal to the East Indian. In 
vernacular schools and temple gatherings 
children are made to sing the sacred 
hymns to the accompaniment of music. 
This is done with much fervor and deep 
spiritual yearnings. 

My arrival in Trinidad coincided with 
the ‘Holi Festival’, a religious celebration 
of North Indian Hindus and typical of 
the ‘Sanathan’ (orthodox) group. This 
was an unexpected experience because 
celebrations of this kind disappeared 
long ago in the Union of South Africa 
where Sanathans are found in large num- 
bers. It is, nevertheless, an indication 
of the people’s cultural ties with India 
and a proof of the deep-rooted religious 
beliefs of a transplanted people. It is 
profoundly expressive of the overpower- 
ing desire to identify themselves with © 
the motherland. 

For a long time many Hindus were 
under Christian missionary influence and 
the process of evangelization was rapid, 
notably because of the decline in the 
dialects and the substitution of English 
in the East Indian community. A recent 
trend is the resistance to evangelization 
shown in the establishment of vernacu- 
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lar classes, the introduction of Hindu re- 
ligious instruction in schools and the 
rigid observance of religious festivals and 
temple worship. Hindu marriages are 
performed by Hindu rites and the rituals 
and ceremonies are important features of 
the marriage contract. Hindu brides and 
married women indicate their marital 
status by the streak of crimson (sindhur) 
along the hair-parting on the head. This 
custom, dating from the Muslim invasion 
of India is still rigidly observed by ortho- 
dox North Indian Hindus. A married 
Hindu from South India will display a 
crimson spot on her forehead. 

The substitution of English in the 
home has had no effect on the names of 
East Indians residents in Trinidad. The 
use of the prefix Ram is widespread and 
names such Rampersadh, Ramnath, 
Ramgobin, Ramsingh, Ramkissoon, 
Ramjeowon, etc. are frequently encoun- 
tered. The older generation of men still 
wear the ‘Pagadi’—an elaborate head-gear 
of twisted cotton cloth. 

In two respects the East Indian is 
clinging tenaciously to his Indian culture. 
One is the matter of dress, and in this 
respect, the East Indian woman has not 
abandoned the sari. The older genera- 
tion of men still wear the ‘Dhoti’ on cere- 
monial occasions or when they are relax- 
ing at home, but the young male has dis- 
carded the traditional dress in favor of 
the western attire. Food constitutes the 
other aspect of his culture, the prepara- 
tion of which requires certain edible oils 
and condiments which the Indian has 
contrived to produce on the island. The 
Indian market gardener, therefore, pro- 
duces large quantities of pulses and con- 
diments without which the exceptional 
flavor of Indian foods cannot be pro- 
duced. Many an East Indian has accepted 
the English language, accepted western 
dress habits, accepted Christianity, ac- 
cepted the Western way of life, but he has 
not accepted Western food. The ‘curry’ 
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dominates every other item in his cul- 
inary preparations—the ‘masala’ is still 
the indispensable ingredient. 


The Outlook 


The Northwestern coast of Trinidad 
around Port-of-Spain contains a concen- 
trated population with a large number 
of East Indians. It is here that the Caroni 
Swamps have been reclaimed and where 
sugar and rice dominate the agricultural 
landscape. Many well-to-do East Indians 
own rice fields and cane plantations, 
but a large element of the population 
is employed as laborers. 

The wooden cart, a home-made vehicle 
of mediocre skill, is to be seen on its 
way to the market, laden with garden 
produce and drawn by a donkey. On 
this cart is seated the Indian owner- 
laborer with his son or daughter beside 
him. The pace is slow—it cannot be 
otherwise for one whose hardships and 
privations have taught him the supreme 
lesson of patience and forbearance. The 
ass-drawn vehicle jogs steadily along the 
asphalted highway, but the group 
huddled precariously on the frail cart 
eye the long road to the market with an 
air of patient resignation. The land con- 
scious Hindu will not alter his way of 
life. Rural simplicity and a philosphic 
resignation to the trials of existence are 
as much a part of his mental make-up as 
they are for his compatriot, in distant 
India. He is glued to the soil with a 
dedication—the outcome of centuries of 
agricultural tradition. 

Among the more prosperous and 
wealthy East Indians a political consci- 
ousness arises from the veiled national- 
ism that is expressing itself in the Negro 
population. Events in Africa, a continent 
to which the West Indian Negro is iden- 
tified by race and origin, are having their 
repercussion on the otherwise indifferent 
Negro in the Caribbean. It is possible 
that the slogan ‘Africa for the Africans’ 
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will express itself in the West Indies as 
‘West Indies for the Negroes’. The 
hitherto peaceful ‘co-éxistence’ is likely 
to be disrupted by nationalism and the 
struggle for political power by groups 
who are both non-indigenous to the West 
Indies and the Caribbean. The Negroes 
are descendants of imported African 
slaves. The East Indians were brought to 
the West Indies and the Guianas as la- 
borers. The revival of Hinduism and in- 
terest in the vernaculars are intensifying 
the East Indian’s cultural ties with India 
from which he emigrated a little more 
than a century ago. The Negro on the 
other hand is a Christian, uses English 
as the medium of expression, knows not 
a single African language and has ac- 
cepted the western way of life in all its 
entirety. He is much more an alien to 
Africa than is the East Indian to India 
and both groups differ in cultural out- 
look and consciousness of racial origin. 

The predominant East Indian group 
is the Hindu and not the Muslim whose 
religion has had an appeal to the Negro 
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in Africa where the Islamic Arab propa- 
gated his faith as a conqueror. In Trini- 
dad, the Muslim forms an insignificant 
part of the total population, but his com- 
mendable philosophy of brotherhood is 
imperative for the promotion of racial 
harmony among the islanders. The Hin- 
dus have resisted assimilation, and their 
presence in large numbers has helped in 
the awareness of a religion, the pursuit 
of which leads to the consciousness of 
an ultimate reality. Religion for the 
Hindu is experience or attitude of mind. 
It is not an idea but a power, not an in- 
tellectual proposition but a life convic- 
tion. The Hindu in Trinidad partici- 
pates in the life of the island with the 
growing awareness that he has a glorious 
heritage. His philosophy of tolerance and 
understanding enables him to endure his 
physical hardship with stoicism, and his 
mental anxieties with equanimity. Social 
and political upheavals will not disturb 
his serenity. The East Indian in Trini- 
dad came to work, and his descendant is 
determined to stay. 


BACKGROUND AND ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TEACHERS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF KANSAS, 
WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


HAROLD V. SARE 
Kansas State Teachers College 


Introduction 


HE Kansas State Teachers College 
fe Emporia has sponsored several 
studies of the background and academic 
preparation of the secondary teachers in 
the public high schools of Kansas. The 
study of social science teachers! upon 
which I am reporting to you is one of 
those studies. Other studies which have 

*Harold V. Sare (with the assistance of Wal- 


lace Browning), “Background and Academic 
Preparation of the Social Science Teachers in 


been completed cover science,? mathe- 
matics, and business teachers.* The pur- 
poses of these studies are: 


the High Schools of Kansas, 1956-1957,” The 
Emporia State Research Studies, Vol. 7, Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

? Weldon N. Baker and Merle E. Brooks, 
“Background and Academic Preparation of the 
Teachers of Science in the High Schools of 
Kansas, 1955-1956,” The Emporia State Research 
Studies, Vol. 6, December, 1957. 

*John M. Burger, “Background and Academic 
Preparation of the Mathematics Teachers in the 
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(1) to determine statistically the actual prepa- 
ration of the teachers and to relate this to 
the subjects they taught; 

to provide information which will be use- 
ful in evaluating curricula and instruction 
in the public high schools; 

to provide knowledge of strengths and 
weaknesses of the academic preparation 
of teachers in order that college curricula 
for teacher training might be improved; 
to provide information on the basis of 
which better student advising can be ac- 
complished, and to assist the student in 
vocational placement; and 

a general curiosity about the background 
and academic preparaion of the teachers. 
In this sense the study should provide 
evidence to prove or refute many common- 
place generalizations about secondary edu- 
cation. 

In the study of social science teachers, 
the records of 1,007 teachers® who taught 
on the secondary level (grades 9-12) in 
603 public high schools of Kansas dur- 
ing the academic year of 1956-57 were 
analyzed. The data were compiled from 
the Principal’s Organization Reports, 
which are the official reports required by 
the Department of Public Instruction of 
Kansas, and the teachers’ official college 
transcripts of courses and grades, which 
are also required to be filed in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The data 
from these sources were placed on I.B.M. 
cards and I.B.M. procedures were used 
to determine significant relationships. 

Several difficulties were encountered in 
gathering the data for this study. In the 
first place, the transcripts on file in the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
some cases did not represent the total 
academic preparation of the teacher. It 
was also difficult to classify courses taken 
since the various colleges obviously have 


(2) 


(3) 


(4 


(5 


Public High Schools of Kansas, 1957-1958,” The 
Emporia State Research Studies, Vol. 7, March, 
1959. 

* Charline Fulton Jeffers, “The Status of Teach- 
ers of Business Subjects in the Kansas Secondary 
Schools for 1956-1957,” unpublished master’s 
thesis, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, May, 1959. 

° There was a total of 1,026 social science teach- 
ers on the secondary level in public schools in 
Kansas during the academic year 1956-57. 
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not standardized their course offerings. 
Another difficulty encountered was de- 
termining the academic majors of the 
teachers. A number of the transcripts did 
not record this information. It is be- 
lieved, however, that these difficulties 
should not detract significantly from the 
validity of the study. The complete re- 
port in the Research Studies shows how 
these items are of minimal significance 
to the overall study. 

This paper will present the general 
results of the study of social science teach- 
ers and more specifically the academic 
preparation of geography teachers in 
Kansas. 


General Results of the Study 

Background Information. It is appar- 
ent that academic preparation of teachers 
should be approached in reference to the 
subjects the teachers are assigned to 
teach. Thus, one of the first concerns of 
the study was to determine the social 
science course offerings in Kansas public 
high schools. 

Kansas schools emphasize United 
States history, United States government, 
and world history, a concentration re- 
flected in the college program of the 
teacher. During the academic year in 
which the study was made, 521 of the 
603 schools offered United States history, 
483 offered United States government, 
and 333 offered world history. Only 54 
offered international relations, 60 offered 
geography, and 85 offered economics. 
Other courses in social science offered 
were citizenship and general social sci- 
ence subjects, such as marriage and the 
family and sociology. 

In many of the schools of Kansas the 
teacher is expected to teach in more than 
one subject area. Thus the first and sec- 
ond teaching fields* were determined. 

* The first and second teaching fields were de- 
termined by evaluating the courses taught by the 


teacher. If the teacher taught more social science 
than any other subject area, social science was 
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A majority of the social science teachers 
(625, or 62 per cent) taught social sci- 
ence as a first teaching field. A number 
of other disciplines were represented in 
the first teaching field classification; how- 
ever, no one field in itself was significant 
as far as numbers of teachers were con- 
cerned. For instance, 89 teachers (about 
9 per cent) had English and/or speech 
for a first teaching field, while 78 (about 
8 per cent) taught physical education as 
a first teaching field. There was a rela- 
tively large total number of teachers 
(346), however, who taught social science 
as a second teaching field. 

The most significant second teaching 
field for those who had social science as 
a first teaching field was physical educa- 
tion. One hundred fifty taught physical 
education as a second field, while the 
combination of science and mathematics 
was the next in significance, involving 
83 teachers. 

Since Kansas has a large number of 
small schools, a large percentage of teach- 
ers were teaching in small schools. Six 
hundred seventy-eight teachers (about 67 
per cent) of the total number of teachers 
taught in schools that had between 25 
and 200 students. 

It was also found that the majority of 
the teachers were men—787 men com- 
pared to 220 women. Social science teach- 


ers in Kansas were found to be rather - 


young as a group, with 63 per cent of 


listed as his first teaching field. The second 
highest number of courses taught in a particu- 
lar field other than in the first teaching field 
was listed as the teacher’s second teaching field. 
For instance, a teacher may teach mostly social 
science. This would be his first teaching field; but 
he may also teach two classes in science. The 
latter would be the second teaching field. In 
some instances teachers were teaching an equal 
number of courses in two fields, such as two 
courses in social science and two in science. In 
these cases, a distinction was made between first 
and second teaching fields by referring to the 
teacher’s major in college. If the major corres- 
ponded with one of the fields, and most usually 
it did, that field was classified as his first teach- 
ing field. 
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them having ten years or less teaching 
experience. Fifty-eight per cent of the 
men were between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five. The women as a group were 
older than the men, with 73 per cent of 
them thirty-five years and older. 

Academic Preparation. All of the so- 
cial science teachers studied held college 
degrees. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
total received those degrees in Kansas. 
Oklahoma was the greatest single out-of- 
state source of social science teachers. 
Sixty per cent of the teachers received 
their degrees within a twelve-year period 
preceding the 1956-57 school year. 

Thirty-six per cent (364) of the teach- 
ers had earned master’s degrees, most of 
which were conferred by Kansas colleges 
and universities. Fifty-seven per cent of 
the master’s degrees were conferred with- 
in an eight-year period prior to the 1956- 
57 academic year. 

As would be expected a large number 
of the teachers (45 per cent) had aca- 
demic majors in the social sciences. Phy- 
sical education majors constituted the 
second largest group, representing about 
20 per cent of the total. The other teach- 
ers had academic majors in a variety of 
areas such as science, mathematics, busi- 
ness English, industrial arts, and basic ~ 
economics. 

Regardless of the academic major there 
were several college courses in the social 
sciences that were taken by most of the 
teachers. Ninety per cent of them com- 
pleted courses in American history; 85 
per cent took courses in United States 
government, 80 per cent finished courses 
in world history, and 70 per cent re- 
ceived college credit in economics. The 
usual number of credits in these subjects 
ranged from three to six semester hours.” 


* State certification requirements for the stand- 
ard high school require that a social science 
teacher should have completed twenty-four hours 
in the general area of social science and six hours 
in each subject taught within the social science 
area. 
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A large number of teachers had received 
credits in American history, world his- 
tory and government beyond six aca- 
demic hours. Not many, however, com- 
pleted work beyond 20 hours’ credit in 
any one of these subjects. 

Some academic areas within the social 
sciences were not very well represented 
in the academic preparation of the teach- 
ers studied. For instance, only 44 per 
cent of the teachers completed courses in 
geography, and only 23 per cent of them 
finished course work in philosophy. How- 
ever, geography was not taught in very 
many of the high schools during the year 
studied, and philosophy, to the best of 
our knowledge, was not taught at all. 

An analysis was also made of the rela- 
tionship between courses taken in college 
and the subjects taught by the teachers 
in high school. It was found that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the American 
history teachers had completed courses 
in college termed American history. 
Seventy-two per cent of the American 
history teachers had courses in econom- 
ics, 78 per cent completed courses in 
world history, 83 per cent finished courses 
in government, and 78 per cent received 
credit in sociology. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the world his- 
tory teachers had completed courses in 
world history. Eighty-five per cent of 
these teachers had also received credit in 
American history, 76 per cent had com- 
pleted courses in sociology, 67 per cent 
completed courses in economics, and 83 
per cent received credit in government. 
Only 9 per cent of the world history 
teachers had received credit in eastern 
and Asiatic history. 

Eighty-five per cent of the government 
teachers had received credits in govern- 
ment, for the most part in American na- 
tional government. Seventy-one per cent 
of the government teachers completed 
courses in economics, 80 per cent took 
courses in sociology, 85 per cent received 
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credit in American history, 78 per cent 
in world history and 19 per cent com- 
pleted courses in international relations. 

The teachers of international relations 
seem to have been the poorest prepared, 
since only 31 per cent of them com- 
pleted courses specifically termed inter- 
national relations. Seventy-five per cent 
of them, however, completed courses in 
economics, 84 per cent took college 
courses in sociology, 88 per cent com- 
pleted courses in world history and 81 
per cent received credit in government in 
general. 

The economics teachers as a body seem 
to have been the best prepared since 98 
per cent of them had received college 
credits specifically in economics. Eighty- 
three per cent of them received college 
credits in sociology, 95 per cent finished 
courses in American history, 67 per cent 
completed courses in world history and 
86 per cent received college credit in 
government. 

The teachers’ average grades in col-. 
lege were also examined. The analysis 
was made on the basis of the academic 
major. The social science majors, by far 
the largest group, had grade averages 
(overall and in social science) which 
ranged from “A” to “C’”; however, the 
majority of these teachers (53 per cent) 
had an overall average of “B.” Forty-two 
per cent had an overall average of “C.” 
The physical education majors consti- 
tuted the second largest group of social 
science teachers. A majority of them (66 
per cent) had an overall average of “C” 
and thirty-three per cent had an overall 
average of “B.” Other academic majors 
varied between the “B” and “C” aver- 
ages. There were, as would be antici- 
pated, a small number of teachers in all 
areas that had a grade average of “A.” 


The Geography Teacher 


Geography is one of those academic 
areas that is not too strong, relatively 
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speaking, in the academic background of 
the Kansas social science teachers. It is 
also a fact that not very many high 
schools (grades 9-12) offer courses termed 
geography. We found that only 60 schools 
(out of 603) offered courses in geography, 
and that there were only 61 teachers clas- 
sified as geography teachers. Most of 
these teachers were men—52 of the 61 
teachers. 

It is interesting, since most high school 
social science courses in Kansas are ori- 
ented toward the United States, that 
there were no schools offering courses 
labeled geography of the United States. 
There were 35 schools that offered 
courses termed world geography. How- 
ever, 25 schools offered unspecified 
courses in geography, of which we had 
no way of determining the content. It 
should be pointed out that the Kansas 
junior high schools do teach geography 
in their core curriculum. 

As indicated above the academic train- 
ing of all the teachers in the subjects of 
sociology, geography, American history, 
world history, government, economics 
and philosophy was analyzed. It was 
found that the two weakest areas in the 
academic background of the teachers 
as a group were philosophy and geog- 
raphy. Six hundred sixty-five teachers, 
or 66 per cent of the total, took no 


courses termed geography. Philosophy | 


was even worse with 774 teachers, or 77 
per cent of the total, who had taken no 
courses in this subject. 

Of the teachers that took course work 
in geography (342), most of them (161) 
took only a three-hour course in the 
subject. Only 122 teachers took more 
than three hours in geography and most 
of them took no more than 6 hours. 
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The relationship between the age of 
the teachers and courses taken in geog- 
raphy was also analyzed. It was found 
that a greater percentage of the social 
science teachers between the ages of 31 
and 45 took courses in geography than 
those that were younger or older. Forty 
per cent of those teachers in the age 
bracket 31-45 took course work in geog- 
raphy, while only 31 per cent in the age 
bracket 20-30 completed courses in geog- 
raphy. Of the older teachers only 27 per 
cent in the age bracket 46-60 completed 
course work in geography. 

An analysis reflecting the relationship 
between subjects taught and geography 
courses taken in college was made. It was 
found that 38 per cent of the American 
history teachers, 30 per cent of the world 
history teachers, 33 per cent of the gov- 
ernment teachers, 36 per cent of the eco- 
nomics teachers and 34 per cent of the 
international relations teachers have 
taken courses in geography. 

Of those teachers teaching geography 
it was found that only about 51 per cent 
had taken courses in college specifically 
termed geography. However, 72 per cent 
of these people studied economics, 80 per 
cent had studied sociology, 75 per cent 
had taken American history, 78 per cent 
had completed courses in world history, 
and 81 per cent had studied government. 

In Kansas it appears that geography 
is not too significant in the high school 
curriculum. Therefore, geography has 
not been emphasized in the academic 
preparation of teachers in college. Or, is 
it that since geography has not been 
much emphasized in college it has not 
been given much attention in the high 
schools? How can this dilemma be re- 
moved? 


Are You Going to Cincinnati in Six Months? 


The 45th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for Geographic Education 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on No- 


vember 25-26, 1960. Will we see you 


there? 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY NEEDED: 
CAN YOU QUALIFY? 


wo YEARS AGO the board of educa- 
eal re-examined its program of 
geography in the Chicago high schools, 
and, as a result, last year it instituted a 
course in world geography that would 
normally be taken in the sophomore year. 
All graduates of Chicago high schools 
have the choice of taking either world 
geography or world history, but they must 
take one or the other. The best guess is 
that Chicago will need about 100 full- 
time geography teachers in the next year 
or two. 

Of course in many instances, the ge- 
ography teacher who has other skills will 
be asked to teach a class or two in geog- 
raphy and something else in a related 
field such as history of economics. If some 
of the teachers are only part-time ge- 
ography instructors, then more than 100 
would be hired. It is sufficient to say that, 
as of now, Chicago school system would 
hire about 100 full-time geographers at 
once if they are available. If they are not 
found within the next few years, the 
whole program may have to be aban- 
doned. At present, anyone who has had a 
single course in geography (and is an 
accredited teacher in the system) is liable 
to be drafted to teach geography. 

The requirements to obtain a certifi- 
cate in geography to teach in Chicago are 
set forth by the Board of Education as: 

“Geography: 

A candidate taking the geography ex- 
amination must present thirty-two se- 
mester hours of college credit in geogra- 
phy and related fields. A minimum of 
eight semester hours must be in PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY: elements of geogra- 
phy, physical geography, oceanography, 
geology (basic processes, not historical), 
meteorology, climatology, cartography, 
or map and air photo interpretation; 
eight semester hours in REGIONAL GE- 


OGRAPHY covering major parts of the 
earth’s surface, e.g. Caribbean, Eastern 
United States, Europe, British Isles; and 


_ eight semester hours in TROPICAL HU- 


MAN GEOGRAPHY: economic geogra- 
phy, global geography, social geography, 
transportation, geography, urban geogra- 
phy or conservation. The balance of the 
thirty-two semester hours may be in any 
geography the candidate may elect to 
submit or may be from RELATED 
FIELDS in courses approved by the 
Board of Examiners.” (Adopted Decem- 
ber 30, 1958.) 

In addition, the student needs a mini- 
mum of 20 credit hours in education and 
must pass a certifying examination in ge- 
ography. The next examination will be 
given in Chicago on April 25, and the last 
day for applications is April 11. Applica- 
tions to take this examination should be 
directed to the Board of Examiners, 
Board of Education, 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

There is no color or race problem of 
any kind, and any candidate will be hired 
who is a United States citizen and passes 
the certifying examination. There is also 
a physical examination given by the 
board, but nearly anyone who can 
breathe passes the physical. 

The minimum starting salary (with a 
B.A. and no teaching experience) is 
$5,000 with annual increments of $250 
a year for 10 years. For a masters degree 
the starting salary is $5,500, for a masters 
plus 30 credit hours it is $6,000, and for 
a Ph.D. with no teaching experience the 
starting salary is $6,500. 

If you need any further information, 
please write to Dr. C. Wallace Dierickx, 
Associate Professor of Geography, Chi- 
cago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 
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THE USE OF PROBLEM SOLVING GROUPS IN 
TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


HARRIS M. TAYLOR 
Taft Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


S$ THE IMPORTANCE of geography is 
brought into shatper focus by 
world and national events, curriculum 
builders are including more geography 
in the various courses of study. It is a 
challenge to the classroom teacher to 
devise and use appropriate methods to 
meet student demands for more geo- 
graphical information, for enthusiasm or 
interest can be destroyed in any subject, 
no matter how important or essential, by 
poor teaching methods. The use of vari- 
ous “methods” becomes increasingly im- 
portant when we realize that all learning 
must be motivated and that learning is 
most effective when it is purposeful, chal. 
lenging, satisfying and when it involves 
a maximum number of the senses. One 
method which can meet the criteria men- 
tioned above is the use of group proced- 
ures. The problem solving group, which 
is one facet of the group process, lends 
itself to the teaching of geography. 

It has been said that working in 
groups “is an organized way of wasting 
time.” This may be true in many situa- 
tions, if tried by people unskilled in us- 


ing group procedures. It is also true that . 


any “method” may be ineffective if it is 
not employed in a correct manner. 

There are five principles that a teacher 
should keep in mind as he employs prob- 
lem solving groups: 


1. The class should be analyzed first so that 
meaningful, congenial groups can be estab- 
lished. 

2. The teacher must teach the skills necessary 
for working in groups. The teacher cannot 
assume that students have these skills. 

3. The problems to be solved first should be 
of a rather simple nature to assure the child 
success in his initial work. 

4. The groups should be highly structured 
until the students become very skilled in 
the use of the procedures. 


5. It should be remembered that, although the 
development of group skills is important, 
the method is designed primarily to teach 
subject matter, in this case, geographical 
content and skills. 


Organization 

The class should be organized in 
groups or committees of from four to 
seven children. A larger number than 
seven tends to be unwieldy and hampers 
communication. Several leadership roles 
should be established on a rotating basis. 
The group should select a chairman. His 
duties would include guiding the discus- 
sion in such a way that work moves 
smoothly toward a solution of the prob- 
lem. He tries to afford each member an 
opportunity to make contributions. In 
addition a recording secretary should be 
selected. His duties would include pre- 
paring a report of the findings for pres- 
entation to the entire class. An observer 
should also be selected, who, although 
an integral and participating member, 
reports on how the various members 
work. Another leadership role would be 
that of blackboard recorder. His duties 
would be to record the ideas and sug- 
gestions of the students as they work to- 
ward a solution of the problem. It is 
recommended that a portable blackboard 
be furnished each committee. The group 
can work more effectively if it can see 
before it the problem, the main ideas 
discussed, and progress toward a solution 
of the problem. 

After each committee has had ample 
time to solve the problem, the recording 
secretary reads the report of the group’s 
findings to the entire class, after which 
the class discusses the report and asks 
questions. A group test may be used as 
a follow-up. 
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Each person in a leadership role is re- 
quired to submit a written report. As 
these leadership roles rotate, each person 
in the committee will have an opportu- 
nity to submit a report on which he indi- 
vidually will receive a mark. The group 
as a whole receives a mark on the solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Physical Arrangements 


The students should be arranged 
about the portable blackboards in a semi- 
circle so that each student has a clear 
view of the blackboard. The committees 
should be separated by as much space as 
possible to reduce interference with 
others in the room. Paper should be pro- 
vided for taking of notes or jotting down 
ideas. 


Teacher Preparation and Participation 


The teacher should be well trained in 
the use of group procedures. Indeed, the 
success of this method depends upon the 
training and skill of the teacher. This 
method requires a great deal of plan- 
ning by the classroom teacher, for he 
must make preparation (1) to select 
problems which can be effectively used to 
teach geographical concepts and skills 
and (2) to teach group skills necessary to 
accomplish the desired goals and objec- 
tives. 

The teacher assigns problems to the 
various committees as a result of teacher- 
pupil planning. The problems should be 
broad in nature and provide great lati- 
tude to encourage pupil initiative and 
investigation. For example, the class may 
be studying a problem on “Agricultural 
Products of the United States.” The gen- 
eral question may be stated in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“What are some of the problems which farm- 
ers face?” 


“How do they solve them?” “What solutions 
can you offer the farmer?” 


Various committees may work on differ- 
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ent phases of the problem: the problems 
of growers of grain, or truck crops, or 
livestock, or tree crops. In some instances 
more than one group may. work on the 
same phase of the assignment if it is suffi- 
ciently broad or lends itself to various 
interpretations. The teacher must pro- 
vide reference materials appropriate to 
the problem: magazines, pictures, maps, 
charts, globes, reference books, resource 
persons. Ample time for research must 
also be provided. The students should be 
encouraged to make models, drawings, 
pictures, maps or charts to illustrate their 
solution to the problem. 

The second area of teacher presenta- 
tion includes instruction in the way to 
write reports and the type of information 
desired in the various reports. The 
teacher must teach the student problem 
solving techniques in addition to how to 
select and evaluate research materials. 


Advantages 

A group has greater creative potential 
than any single member of a class would 
have. It allows the varied experiences of 
the members to be brought together to 
solve the problem. This method provides 
an opportunity to practice library in- 
vestigation, develops skill in problem 
solving, encourages tolerance of the ideas 
of others, and provides for teamwork. It 
presents an opportunity for the child to 


write meaningful compositions and re- 


ports. It places the child in an informal 
learning situation and provides the 
teacher with an opportunity to use the 
various forces generated in a group sit- 
uation. 


Evaluation and Summary 

The use of problem solving groups 
can be very effective when used with stu- 
dents who can work independently or 
with a minimum of teacher supervision. 
It works especially well with children on 
the secondary school level. The selecting, 
organizing and structuring of committees 
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is very important. Much teacher disap- 
pointment with the use of group proced- 
ures stems from poor organization or in- 
adequate training of the students in how 
to work together. 

Four major limitations may be evi- 
dent in the use of group procedures: (1) 
time, (2) inadequate physical facilities, 
(3) student marks, and (4) teacher con- 
trol. The use of committee procedures 
takes more time than many other types of 
method; however, the outcome more 
than justifies the use of additional time. 
Many school rooms are not built to pro- 
vide space for committee work, but the 
use of portable screens to divide off the 
room may help to alleviate much of this 
problem. However this method also re- 
quires good teacher control for several 
students are talking at the same time. 
Much of this can be reduced by the 
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teacher visiting the groups, working with 
them and reminding them to keep their 
tones modulated. Marking the individual 
child will also present problems, but ro- 
tating leadership roles requiring indi- 
vidual reports helps to solve a part of 
this problem. 

Some teachers say this method is noth- 
ing new. This is true. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the use of 
problem solving groups involves more 
than placing 4 to 7 children together and 
telling them to work on some area of 
subject matter. On the contrary, it in- 
volves adequate planning, problem solv- 
ing, evaluation, critical and integrated 
thinking, perfecting of research and com- 
municative skills, and the utilization of 
the various forces generated in a group 
to more effectively teach geographical 
concepts and skills. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


The State Coordinators form one of the most 
active and important groups within the frame- 
work of the National Council for Geographic 
Education. This working organization is headed 
by the Director of Coordinators, a person ap- 
pointed for a three year term by the Executive 
Board. The Director in turn appoints the various 
state or regional coordinators, and promotes and 
supervises their work in all ways deemed ad- 
visable in order to promote the objectives of the 
Council. 

The State Coordinators work with numerous 
individuals and groups. They keep in touch 
with state educational plans and programs; assist 
those persons interested in the improvement of 
geographic teaching; watch for occasions upon 
which action might be taken to promote the 
standards of geography teacher-training and cer- 
tification at both the elementary and secondary 
level. They also publicize within their respective 
States the time of the annual meetings and any 
National Council awards and honors received by 
teachers of the state. During the past year some 
of the special activities carried on by various 
State Coordinators have been: publication of bul- 
letins and newsletters; preparation of articles 
for education magazines; promotion of guest lec- 
turers for important meetings; solicitation of 
articles for the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY; partici- 
pation in educational television and radio pro- 
grams; sponsorship of field trips; preparation of 


exhibits for educational meetings; and the mak- 
ing of analyses of geography and social studies 
textbooks. 

Are you acquainted with your Coordinator? He 
or she would be a good person to know. They 
cannot, however, achieve their aims and objec- 
tives without your help. They will welcome 
your suggestions and aid in bringing about a 
better understanding of the Council and _ its 
work.’ The Director of Coordinators is Herbert 
H. Gross, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Illinois. The various state and regional 
coordinators are: 


Alabama—J. M. Richardson, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

Arizona—George T. Renner III, Arizona State 
University, Tempe 

Arkansas—Mary L. Hileman, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway 

California—William G. Byron, Los Angeles 
State College, 5280 Gravois Avenue, Los 
Angeles 32 

Colorado—Engenia W. Tuttle, Box 24, Estes 
Park 

Connecticut—George M. Howe, 700. Main 
Street, Hartford 

District of Columbia—Frances Hanson, 9315 
Adelaide Drive, Bethesda, Maryland 

Florida—Mary Bostick, Demonstration School, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
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Georgia—James A. Barnes, University of 
Georgia, Athens 

Idaho—Harry A. Caldwell, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois—Kermit M. Laidig, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal 

Indiana—Alfred H. Meyer, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso 

Iowa—Clyde Kohn, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Kansas—Huber Self, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 

Kentucky—J. R. Schwendeman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana—Bonnie Mae Smith, City Public 
Schools, Lake Charles 

Maine—Myron E. Starbird, Farmington Teach- 
ers College, Farmington 

Maryland—George Beishlag, State Teachers 
College at Towson, Baltimore 4 

Massachusetts—Elizabeth Eiselen, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley 81 

Michigan—Robert J. Goodman, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 

Minnesota—Hildegard Binder Johnson, Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul 

Mississippi—Carol Brumby, Delta State Teach- 
ers College, Cleveland 

Missouri—Sidney E. Ekblaw, University of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City 

Montana—Nicholas Helburn, Route #3, Boze- 
man 

Nebraska—George S. Corfield, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, Lincoln 4 

Nevada—Fritz Kramer, Box 9086 University 
Station, University of Nevada, Reno 

New England—George M. Howe, Travelers 
Weather Service, 700 Main Street, Hartford 
15, Connecticut 

New Hampshire—Albert S. Carlson, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover 

New Jersey—Daniel Jacobson, Montclair State 
College, Montclair 
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New Mexico—Leroy Gordon, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York—Howard H. Flierl, State University 
of New York, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 

North Carolina—Robert Cramer, East Carolina 
College, Greenville 

North Dakota—Viola M. Bohn, 915 Avenue F 
East, Bismarck 

Ohio—Aletha B. Parks, 3763 Grovedale Place, 
Cincinnati; Evelyn G. Weston, Kent State 
University, Kent 

Oklahoma—John W. Morris, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman 

Oregon—Hazel Newhouse, Gresham High 
School, Gresham 

Pennsylvania—Katherine Montgomery, Apt. 
#11, Crome Apartments, 133 Harrison 
Avenue, Greensburg 

Rhode Island—Marion L. Wright, Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence 

South Carolina—Julian J. Petty, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 

Tennessee—Marie Harrison, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City 

Texas—Lorrin Kennamer, The University of 
Texas, Austin 12 

Utah—S. Elliott Budge, 1201 Ridgedale Lane, 
Salt Lake City 6 

Vermont—Vincent H. Malstrom, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury 

Virginia—Charles F. Lane, Longwood College, 
Farmville 

Washington—Robert Funderburk, 
Washington College, Ellensburg 

West Virginia—Sam E. Clagg, Marshall College, 
Huntington 1 

Wisconsin—Clarence Olmstead, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

British Columbia—J. Lewis Robinson, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Ontario—J. W. Hamilton, Northview Heights 
Collegiate, 550 Finch Avenue West, Toronto 

Joun W. Morris, President 


Central 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Willis Lindquist. Alaska, the Forty-Ninth State. 
Illustrated by D. A. Hutchison. Foreword by 
Senator Gruening. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York, 1959. 111 pages 
with table of contents, illustrations and index. 
$3.00. 

This brief sprightly book, for teen-agers and 
children somewhat younger, contains a lot of in- 
formation for adults. It helps fulfill a need in the 
social studies of understanding not only Alaska 
but the entire northlands. 

The introduction by Ernest Gruening, U. S. 
Senator from Alaska, is full of pertinent facts. 


The author uses direct comment and quota- 
tions in bringing alive a colorful land. That he 
is widely travelled and a successful author is 
evident throughout the book. Mr. Lindquist 
traces the history of Alaska through the Russian 
and territorial periods to statehood. The chapter 
headings, some of which are “Saved by the Sea 
Otter,” “Gold by the Ton,” “Gateways to the 
North,” “Are Sled Dogs Doomed,” and “Where 
Bush Pilots Fly,” give an idea of the coverage. 

Primitive conditions are changing. Some Es- 
kimos now use outboard motors, some fly air- 
planes, and some have modern homes equipped 
with oil heaters and electronic gadgets. This new 
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state has native villages, barren wastes, and 
booming cities. The DEW (Distant Early Warn- 
ing) line, the vast uncharted areas, the mineral 
wealth, the wildlife, and the recreational re- 
sources stimulate the imagination. 

A good two-page map precedes the text. The 
geographic value of the book might be enhanced 
by the inclusion of a polar map with parallels, 
meridians, and various centers of activity of the 
Arctic, over which is an increasingly dense net- 
work of world communication and transporta- 
tion. This book stimulates the desire for more 
material on this last great frontier. 

MARJORIE SHANK 
Southern Illinois University 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Educator’s Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 1960. 
The Educators’ Guide to Free Films has a 

definite value to educators in all fields and in 
all grades. It is especially valuable to the school 
system that does not maintain an audio-visual 
department of its own. In the larger cities where 
such departments are maintained, this Guide 
may be used to supplement the facilities already 
available. 

The present edition of the Guide contains 
4,223 titles of free films available for classroom 
use. It is imperative to be aware that previous 
issues of the Guide are obsolete and should be 
discarded. The new films are marked with an 
asterisk, so that they are easily distinguishable. 
Films should be ordered directly from the sources 
named and not from Educators Progress Service. 

The films are listed under various areas of the 
curriculum, such as history, geography, science, 
sports, transportation, and many others. There 
are 500 pages of film listings. Under each listing 
the following information is given: title, descrip- 
tion of contents, size, whether silent or sound, 
date of release, running time of film, and name 
and address of the distributor and its branch 
offices. In some instances appropriate grade levels 
are suggested so that a film containing material 
for higher grades or college would not be ordered 
unwittingly by a primary teacher. 

In addition to the film listings, there is a cross 
index, generally under the main headings, which 
refers the user to more films in closely related 
fields. Films are also indexed according to title 
and subject. The source and availability index is 
of prime importance since it specifies the terms 
and conditions of the lending of the films and 
quotes the availability of the film. This index also 
suggests the time which is needed to fill requests 
for specific films. 

Since audio-visual materials are of such vast 
importance in education today, a copy of this 
Guide is virtually a necessity in the offices or 
libraries of our school systems, so that teachers 
may refer to its contents. 

Emity H. BAKER 

Harris Teachers’ College 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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Zaki Naguib Mahmoud. The Land and People 
of Egypt. J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1959. 127 pages with photographs, a 
map, a table of contents, and an index. $2.95. 
Zaki Naguib Mahmoud is Egyptian. He has 

lived and lectured in the United States and now 

teaches at the University of Cairo. 

In a scholarly and rather interesting manner, 
the author unfolds the history and the various 
cultures of Egypt, describes some of its geog- 
raphy, and explains its complicated social, eco- 
nomic, and political development through the 
ages. Sixty centuries of recorded history are de- 
scribed in this presentation. 

The character of the Egyptian people has been 
shaped by the river that keeps them alive. The 
chief occupation of the people was, and still is, 
agriculture. Truly, as Herodotus, the ancient 
Greek historian, has said, “Egypt is the gift of 
the Nile.” 

Mahmoud emphasizes that Islam, the proper 
word for so-called Mohammedanism, is a mono- 
theistic religion. Allah, the Arabic word for God, 
is the one and only God. About ten per cent of 
the people today are Christians. 

The author stresses that Egypt is now for the 
first time, after so many centuries of foreign 
rule, a fully independent country. The present 
rapid growth of industry started during the First 
World War. 

Seemingly, Egypt is making great strides in 
combating illiteracy, even though a little more 
than seventy per cent of the nation cannot read 
or write. Also, revivals and advances are being 
made in science, literature, and art. 

Not much pure geographic material is given 
and the one map is very poor. These deficiencies, 
notwithstanding, THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
EGYPT is a good addition to the Portraits of the 
Nations Series. 

RALPH S. Harris 

Urbana Junior High School 

Urbana, Illinois 


Dorothy Childs Hogner. Conservation in America. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1958 
(author’s copyright). 240 pages. $3.75. 

Those who accept the title of this book at 
face value are due for disappointment—it is cer- 
tainly not a comprehensive treatment of Ameri- 
can resources and conservation, as the title would 
imply. It is in fact, a juvenile reader, treating 
only selected aspects of nature and wildlife preser- 
vation. The books content is further obscured 
by a sub-title, “The History and Preservation of 
Our Natural Resources.” 

The book has much to recommend it to young 
readers, and in several parts it has solid informa-. 
tion for adults as well. Although the chronology 
is loose, and organization rather vague, many 
episodes are highly instructive and extremely 
well written. 
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Chapter 7 on “Wildlife” is the longest and 
best treatment in the volume (57 pages). Here 
the author is apparently in her element. Here 
she sets forth in simple, lucid style such im- 
portant wildlife management concepts as “habitat 
and carrying capacity,” predation, “cropping,” 
regional and international cooperation, “refuges,” 
etc. She affords the reader a clear introduction to 
such pieces of Federal legislation as the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, the Dingell-Johnson Act, P.L. 566, 
and the Water Pollution Act. These discussions 
are praiseworthy contributions to conservation 
education. 

However, on other aspects of conservation, the 
book leaves much to be desired. In her engage- 
ments with minerals (7 pages), land (14 pages), 
planning, multiple-use, hydrology and hydraulics, 
etc., the author treads lightly, on ground ap- 
parently quite strange to her. Her slight of min- 
eral resources is made even more obvious by 
devoting most of the allotted space to coal and 
mentioning little else. 

The book contains no photographs, maps or 
charts. It is decorated with simple, but attractive, 
black line drawings—on the frontispiece and at 
the head of each chapter. 

RuBeEN L. PARSON 
Northern Illinois University 


Theo L. and Sarah Jane Hills. Canada. Fideler 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1959. 160 
pages with pictures, glossary, table of content, 
and index. 1-4 copies of one title $3.28; 5 or 
more copies of one title $2.46. 

This book on Canada is one of a series pub- 
lished by Fideler and Company on “Life in Other 
Lands.” Very commendably they have sought to 
obtain geographers to write the book and to 
act as editor. Furthermore they have expressed 
some very important statements about education 
in the introductory preface to the teacher. De- 
spite this excellent introduction, however, the 
publishers have required that this book fall into 
a pattern which is not necessarily in accord with 
the preface. For instance they indicate in a fly 
leaf attached to the cover of the book that a 
committee method of studying geography is a 
good one. This is an unwarranted statement 
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since the committee method for the initial study 
of a book is still questionable. Secondly, they 
indicate that captions underneath pictures are 
good, but it has been shown that questions 
underneath pictures in a book are often pre fer- 
able and more stimulating. Thirdly, the plan of 
the book which deals with the regions of Canada 
under separate headings such as land, climate, 
people, farming, forests, etc., is chosen in pref- 
erence to a more desirable comprehensive re- 
gional study in which each region is studied to 
show how land, climate, people and occupations 
are interrelated in any one area. Fourthly, it 
has yet to be shown how arts and crafts, sports 
and recreation, education, discovery, settlement 
and government are a relevant part of Geog- 
raphy. 

Within this rigid framework of prejudged edu- 
cational theory, the authors are to be congratu- 
lated on the way in which they have enlivened 
the book. They have chosen some excellent pic- 
tures, have selected some good exercises and 
questions and have written the text extraordin- 
arily concisely. No particular grade level was 
indicated for the book as it is intended to act 
as a resource volume to stimulate interest. 

Although this book has some of the geography 
of Canada in general outline and accurately, it 
has sometimes failed to be geographical because 
of the brevity with which much fundamental 
material has to be covered. It tends to be factual 
rather than emphasize relatedness of facts. The 
implications of the land conditions, the climatic 
conditions, and soil conditions in the lives of 
the people are not brought out nor are relation- 
ships stressed by giving details of life through- 
out the year. 

The criticisms, however, offered of this book 
are not directed to the authors or even to the 
editor but to the company which sets out with 
a particularly rigid and somewhat obsolete ideal 
of education and requires its authors to fit into 
this pattern. The pictures, text and maps could 
have been so much more ably used if the authors 
had been given freedom to be educational and 
completely geographical. 

N V. ScARFE 
The University of British Columbia 


Atlas from Communist China 


The Library of Congress has acquired negative 
microfilm of a high quality general reference 
Atlas of China: Chung-Hua Jen Min Kung Ho 
Kuo Ti T’u Chi (Atlas of the People’s Republic 
of China), Shanghai, October, 1957. It contains 152 
pages approximately 1014 «15 inches. Black and 
white film does not, of course, reproduce legibly 
the color tints and layers of some map patterns, 


but administrative boundaries, contours, drain- 
age, place names, and many symbols and patterns 
for data on climate, resources and economic ac- 
tivities are quite clear. The entire work is in 
Chinese. Positive copies of the microfilm may be 
purchased for $5.00, including postage, from the 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Special and Standard Undergraduate and 


Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 


Business, and Education. 


GEOGRAPHY 


INTERSESSION: June 6-25 
Introduction to Weather and Climate 


SUMMER SESSION: June 27-Aug. 12 
Cartography 
Undergraduate or graduate level 
Three or six credit course 


Write for Bulletin 
Worcester 10, Mass. 


IMPORTANT TEXTS 
from 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


COLLEGE 
GEOGRAPHY 


By C. Langdon White and George T. 
Renner. Providing sufficient material 
for a full year’s introductory course, 
this remarkably lucid text not only 
covers the materials and methodol- 
ogy of geography but also relates hu- 
man society to earth environment. 


716 pp., illus., $7.50. 


Do You Have a Chapter 
of 
Gamma Theta Upsilon, 
National Professional Geography 


Fraternity? 


Gamma Theta Upsilon was established May 
15, 1928, at the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois. Its total membership is 
now over 9,700. There are 67 chapters in 30 
states and in the District of Columbia. If you 
are interested in this organization and wish to 
investigate the possibility of establishing a 
chapter, write to the national secretary, Mr. 
John I. Stroup, 1005 East Idaho, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


ESSENTIALS OF 
COLLEGE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. Langdon White, George T. Ren- 
ner, and Robert T. Novak. Written 
primarily for those students who wish 
only a one-semester course in college 
geography, this text deals with man’s 
relation to all elements of his natural 
environment. Numerous illustrations 


are included. 580 pp., $6.00. 


DIRECTED STUDIES in 
Introductory College Geography 


By George T. Renner and Hugh 
Campbell Brooks. Although planned 
especially to accompany the “White 
and Renner” texts, this workbook con- 
taining twenty-nine exercise units can 
be used in conjunction with any other 
standard textbook in college geog- 
raphy. 167 pp., illus., $2.36. 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York 1, New York 
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WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 


Amateur and Complete installations for 
schools from $59.50 to $2895.00 
Write for catalog 


Weather Bureau Types 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATES 


Instruments/Weather Astronomy/Teaching Aids 
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(2x2-35mm) photographed by WALT STERLING, 
COLOR SLIDES internationally honored teacher of WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY! = (A.A.U.N. Speaker & U.S. Maritime Officer) 
Over 4,000 natural color slides of more than thirty countries throughout the world, including MAP 
slides (physical, political, density of population, rainfall and temperature, natural vegetation). 
ADEN, BAHAMAS, CEYLON, CUBA, DENMARK, ETHIOPIA, EGYPT, FR. MOROCCO & SOMALI- 
LAND, GERMANY, GREECE, GREENLAND, HAITI, JAPAN, KOREA, NETHERLANDS, PANAMA & 
CANAL ZONE, PUERTO RICO, SPAIN, THAILAND, TURKEY, TRINIDAD, U.S. etc. 
Special Sets: “Around Manhattan in 40 Slides” 


“New York International Airport Today” 
FREE CATALOG! “Suez to Port Said—A Transit of the Suez Canal” 


Write today! WALT STERLING COLOR SLIDES 
224 Haddon Road, Woodmere, L.I., New York 
‘Faithfully serving schools & colleges throughout our great nation and around the world” 


GEOGRAPHIC MATERIALS RECEIVED 


John C. Caldwell. Let’s Visit India. The John Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York, 1960. 96 pages including index and table of contents. Illustrated. 
$2.95. Ages 8-12. 


Alan Jakeman. Getting to Know Japan. Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York, 1960. 64 pages including index and pronunciation chart. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 


Bern Anderson. Surveyor of the Sea: The Life and Voyages of Captain George Van- 
couver. University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Washington, 1959. 274 pages includ- 
ing table of contents, index, bibliography, appendix and 10 illustrations and 5 maps. 
$6.75. Adult. 


James M. Smythe and Charles G. Brown. Elements of Geography. St Martin’s Press, Inc., 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 1960. 285 pages with preface, table of con- 
tents, list of 172 maps, charts, diagrams, photographs and illustrations, introduction and 
index. $3.00. 


J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Sorenson. Our Neighbors At Home. The John C. Winston 
Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 1960. 250 pages with index. 
$3.52. Third grade. 


L. Dudley Stamp. A Regional Geography, Part I, The Americas. Longmans, Green & 
Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York, 1960. 274 pages with 
index. $4.25. 


A. E. Smailes. North England. Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., Parkside Words, Edin- 
burgh 9, Scotland, 1960. 324 pages with index, table of contents and plates. 50/— 
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tn MEW Bic 64” MAP 
United States-Canada 
Showing All 50 States 


waren verre 


@ THIS NEW MAP OF U. S. shows all 50 States on same scale with Alaska 
in - correct geographical location. Hawaii in its proper latitude and 
scale. 

@ Eliminates student’s confusion as to correct size and location of the 
State of Alaska. 


)  @ Canada is shown in same scale as United States. 


@ This BIG 64” WALL MAP printed in full beautiful colors. 
@ CRAM’s new United States-Canada Map available in two series. Order 
one each today from your Cram Man or direct: 
CSB 131—BEGINNERS. .... . . . $24.00 F.0.. 
CSPD 131—PHYSICAL-POLITICAL . . . . . 24.75 Indianapolis 
Price includes ZE Mounting Spring roller mounted on portable steel backboard. 


For complete information send for Cir. No. 131. 
Send for complete NEW Cat. No. 92 (1959-60). 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM -COMPANY, inc 


730 EAST WASHINGION STREET INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Robert H. Fuson and John R. Ray, Jr. Problems 
in World Cultural Geography: A College Work- 
-book. Wm. C. Brown Company Publishers, Du- 
buque, Iowa, 1960. 276 pages with appendices 
and 79 full-page base maps. $4.00. 

Authors Fuson and Ray have provided a new 
medium for teaching regional cultural geography, 
and therefore have enhanced the possibilities for 
better instruction and student comprehension. In 
an organized manner, they have divided the world 
into two major sections. The first is the European 
World, which includes Europe and all the over- 
seas wings of European culture, and the second is 
the Non-European World, or the regions less in- 
fluenced by European culture. 

Each world is divided into well-defined culture 
regions and then into sub-regions. The sub-regions 
provide the core of the WORKBOOK, for in each 
section is found a set of base maps accompanied 
by map exercises and questions. The authors con- 
tinually express the philosophy that the geogra- 
phy of places cannot be fully understod until one 
knows the people who reside in those places; 
therefore they stress Culture, the phenomenon 
which is too often deleted in geographical discus- 
sions, particularly in the classroom. 

The WORKBOOK has several faults. It is both 
lengthy and expensive, and would seem an im- 
practical tool for a short course. Also, it is divided 
into culture regions, which makes it difficult to 
integrate with a textbook, since there are few texts 
divided in a similar manner. On the other hand, 
it lends itself well to a longer course where length 
and expense would not be a problem. 


The WORKBOOK is a definite contribution to 
the teaching and understanding of geography, and 
those who decide to organize a course around it 
should not be disappointed with the results. 

Sanford H. Bederman 
Georgia State College 


Armstrong Sperry. All About the Jungle. Random 
House, Inc., New York. 1959. 141 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.95. 


The “jungle” in the title of this volume of the 
“All about” series refers to the equatorial rain 
forest, the two terms being used interchangeably 
throughout the book. The description of the equa- 
torial forests of South America, Africa, and South- 
east Asia includes the plant life, the animal life, 
and some of the forest people. 


This volume is pleasing in format, with well- 
designed pages and readable type. The author has 
drawn illustrations which are effectively repro- 
duced in black and green. The attractiveness of 
the book increases the disappointment which fol- 
lows when the reader examines the content. 


The inaccurate statements found in the book 
are too numerous to quote. Many of the general- 
izations are too sweeping to be true. In addition, 
the picturesque and unusual are over-emphasized. 
For example, in the description of the Congo, 
fifteen lines are devoted to ivory while all the 
more important products of the region are briefly 
listed. The book cannot be recommended for 
schoolroom or library use. 


Katheryne Thomas Whittemore 


State University College of Education 
Buffalo 


Claude A. Buss. Southeast Asia and the World 
Today. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, 1958. 189 pages with table of contents, 
index and selected bibliography. $1.25. 


Written by Professor Buss, a Stanford Uni- 
versity historian, Southeast Asia and the World 
Today is a small, paper-back volume which 
should prove valuable as introductory reading 
for college geography, history and social science 
students. 

This small volume is divided into two parts. 
Part I, entitled “Southeast Asia,” contains ten 
chapters (87 pages). The first three, covering the 
area in general, are followed by a chapter each 
devoted to (1) Indonesia, (2) Malaya and Singa- 
pore, (3) Thailand, (4) Burma, (5) Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, and (6) the Philippines. 
The final chapter is entitled ““Today’s World in 
Southeast Asia.” 

Part II, entitled “Readings” (97 pages), con- 
tains 27 articles. Some of these are written by 
famous twentieth century Asians, such as Prime 
Minister Nehru, President Sukarno, Takin Nu, 
U Nu, President Ngo Dinh Diem, President Ho 
Chin Minh, President Ramon Magsaysay and 
Senator Recto. 

The content presents southeast Asian coun- 
tries in relation to each other and in a world 
setting with emphasis on current history (cover- 
ing the last 25 years). 

Unfortunately there is only one small map and 
it is not adequate to show the exact and relative 
locations of dozens of places referred to and 
whose locations are so necessary for interest and 
to understand the text. Another limitation is the 
failure to provide sufficient geographic informa- 
tion so that the valuable historical ideas can be 
more meaningful to the readers who are being 
introduced to this area. 

In spite of these limitations, if it is properly 
used with an atlas, this book is a good learning 
tool. 

THOMAS FRANK BARTON 


Indiana University 
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A truly functional mounting 


DEMONSTRATE 


Orbit of earth satellites 
Earth-sun relationships 


Concepts in science and 
mathematical geography 


WITH 


G12VR4 Vanguard with Visual Relief Map 


THE VANGUARD 


12-INCH GLOBE AND SATELLITE-ORBIT DEMONSTRATOR 


Here is a globe and a mounting designed es- 
pecially for the educational needs of the 
Satellite age—a modern yet inexpensive 
teaching tool to capture and hold the natural 
interest of children in the wonders of the 
earth and its relationship to the sun and to 
man-made satellites orbiting the earth. 


Key feature is the unique combination of 
(1) the globe rotating on an axis pin at the 
South pole at 2312° inclination; (2) the 360° 
swing of the metal arc on the plane of the 
equator; and (3) the nearly 180° swing of the 
horizon ring on its axis in the plane perpendic- 
ular to the earth’s axis. 


Since the horizon ring is mounted with its axis 
in the plane of the equator, the 360° arc al- 
ways inscribes a great circle. The Vanguard 
thus can serve to demonstrate generally the 
orbit of most earth satellites, great circle 
routes, difference in time, latitude and longi- 
tude and a host of other facts concerning the 


’ relationship of the sun to the earth. 


Choice of globe maps, all on a scale of 660 
miles to the inch, almost equal to a 44-inch 
wall map. 


G12P4 Physical-Political ......... $29.80 
G12VR4 Visual-Relief ........... 29.80 
G12PX4 Simplified ............... 28.30 


F.0.B. Chicago 
The Vanguard is fully described in Circular G58. Write for it 


DENOYER- GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Rand M¢Nally announces 
Summer publication: 

of a new edition, 

the 11th, of 


GOODE’S WORLD ATLAS. 


edited by E. B. ESPENSHADE, JR. 


This new edition is by far the most: ever 
in the history of Goode’s. 


% 
All regional maps (from page 65) 
drafted and redesigned, incorporating these changes: 


1 A completely new treatment of surface configuration, 
retaining the advantages of a layer tint system. 


2 Accompletely new color and type design. 
3 Newly drafted coast and drainage lines. 
-. 4 Completely revised place names. 


‘New plates reflect the growing importance of the U.S.S.R., 
China, India, and South America. Many insets of important 
regions and urbanized areas have been added. 


Twenty-five newly compiled special maps depicting density, 
land use, vegetation, rainfall, economic development and 
land forms have been added. 


Publication: Summer, 1960 $7.50 list 


College Department 
RAND MCNALLY 


P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 
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